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ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  j 

IF,  in  reaioning  upon  the  fubje£l  of  the 
prefent  War,  we  would  avoid  error,  it  is 
tieceffary  to  keep  in  conftant  remembrance, 
that  the  War  itfelf  differs  fo  effentially  from 
all  former  Wars,  as  to  have  little  in  common 
with  them  but  the  name.  In  every  period  of  the 
World  States  have  been  obliged  to  refort  to  hof- 
tilities,  in  order  to  repel  Ambition,  to  refill  In- 
juftice,  to  preferve  Religion  or  Independences 
An  Enemy  of  a  new  kind  has  riien  up- 
one  who  fights  not  merely  to  fubdue  States,  but 
to  diflolve  Society — not  to  extend  Empire,  but 
to  fubvert  Government— not  to  introduce  a  par¬ 
ticular  Religion,  but  to  extirpate  all  Religion. 
In  the  natural  impulfe  which  leads  to  refiftance 
for  the  fake  of  prefervation,  and  in  the  union 
which  arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  common  danger, 
may  be  found  the  true  principle  of  the  War* 

and  of  the  extenfive  Alliances  bv  which  it  is 

•/ 

.  fupported. 

It  is  perhaps  as  remarkable  as  any  other  cir- 
cumftanceof  the  War,  that  in  the  various  States 
which  are  now  defending  their  exiftence  there 

Ihould 
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advertisement. 

Ihould  be  found  perfons,  who,  without  being 
able  to  plead  indigence  as  an  excufe  for  defpe- 
ration,  oppofe  fo  neceflary  a  defence,  and  who 
contend  that  it  fliould  Dot  have  been  undertaken ; 
and  being  undertaken,  that  it  ought  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  To  counteract  fuch  affertions,  and  to 
refute  the  infidious  reafonings  by  which  they 
are  fupported,  is  the  principal  defign  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Pages. 

Sept.  30,  1793. 


this  edition  it  hasbeen  thoughtexpe* 
dient  to  enlarge  upon  feveral  of  the  topics  before 
noticed,  and  to  difcufsothers  to  which  fubfequent 
events  have  given  rife  ;  while,  to  avoid  exceed¬ 
ing  thofe  limits  which  an  attention  to  general 
utility  feems  to  prefcribe,  the  reflections  which 
appeared  in  the  former  edition  on  the  form 
of  Government  applicable  to  France,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  Conftitution  of  1789,  have  been 
omitted,  and  are  referved  for  future  publication, 
upon  a  more  extenfive  fcale  of  difcuffion,  in  the 
form  of  an  Appendix. 


March  i,  1794* 


OBJECTIONS,  &c. 


EVERY  friend  to  humanity  mud  anxloufly 
defire  The  termination  of  fhe  anarchy  ot 
France;  and  a  vaft  majority,  both  in  Parliament 
and  of  the  Nation  at  large,  look  to  a  vigorous  pro- 
fecution  of  the  prefent  War  as  the  only  means  of 
averting  the  horrors  with  which  that  anarchy 
menaces  the  reft  of  Europe.  There  are,  not- 
withftanding,  perfons  to  be  found,  who  depre¬ 
cate  the  fuccefs  of  this  War,  and  who  endeavour, 
by  every  obftacle  they  can  throw  in  its  way, 
to  impede  its  progrefs,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  pre¬ 
mature  conclufion. 

The  public  mind  is  inceftantly  addreffed  on 
this  important  fubjedl  by  a  variety  of  artful  and 
fpecious  reafonings,  tending  to  abate  that  general 
and  zealous  fnpport  by  which  the  War  has  been 
eminently  diftinguifhed,  and  on  the  Continuance 
of  which  its  fuccefs  eflentially  depends:  and 

often. 
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often,  without  any  reafoning  at  all,  the  commons 
place  topics  which  War,  alas  !  fo  copioufty  fup- 
plies,  are  reforted  to,  in  order  to  increafe  that  reft- 
lefsnefs  which  fuch  a  fttuation  naturally  tends  to 
infpire.  While,  however,  endeavours  are  thus 
ufed  to  promote  an  unavailing  impatience  for  the 
bleflings  of  peace,  the  important  queftion,  whe¬ 
ther  peace  be  at  prefent  within  our  reach,  is 
either  altogether  fupprefted,  or  uncandidfy  taken 
for  granted  in  the  affirmative.  But  who  can  en¬ 
tertain  an  idea  of  prefent  pacification,  without 
ffiutting  his  eyes  on  the  adtual  ftate  of  France  r 
For,  laying  aftde  every  feeling  of  pride,  na¬ 
tional  dignity,  and  refentment,  will  any  one  feri- 
oufty  maintain  the  propofttion,  that  the  preient 
rulers  of  that  diftra<fted  country  can  give  the 
lead  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  any  terms 
they  might  agree  to  ?  Were  they  to  pafs  through 
the  forms  of  negociation  and  treaty,  it  would  be 
only  to  relieve  themfclves  from  that  prefture  which 
they  find  it  is  impoffible  to  fuftain  much  longer** 

*  By  the  Conftitution  of  17934  the  Republic  is  declared 
to  be  indi'-vifible ,  and  it  is  decreed  that  no  peace  fhall  be  made 
with  an  enemy  who  occupies  any  part  of  the  Territory  of  the 
Republic.  The  neceffarv  preliminaries  of  peace  are  therefore 
the  ceffion  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  the  dereliction,  not  only  of 
the  ftrong  places  which  vve  have  acquired  with  fo  much  difficul¬ 
ty  on  the  Frontier  of  France,  but  abo  of  Andrian  Flanders, 
Liege,  &c.  which  Mill  form  a  part  of  the  nominal  Republic,* 
under  the  title  ot  the  Department  of  Jemappe,  and  Deputies 
from  which  continue  to  fit  in  the  Convention. 


But 
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But  the  State  that  fhould  rely  either  on  their 
good  faith  or  their  ability  to  keep  their  en¬ 
gagements,  would  juftly  become  a  vidtim  to 
its  temerity.  A  treaty  implies  the  exigence 
of  two  folia  parties, reciprocally  bound,  poffeffing 
mutual  confidence,andableto  enforce  and  guaranty 
their  refpe&ive  ftipulations.  But  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  the  engagement  would  be  wholly  on  one 
fide.  There  would  in  erfedr  be  but  one  contracting 
party.  The  efiabliffied  Governments  of  Europe 
can  indeed  lawfully  and  validly  engage  for  their 
refpedtive  States ;  but  where  is  the  Government 
to  engage  for  or  to  bind  France?  The  lawlefs 
ruffians  who  to-day  are  uppermoft,  may  to-morrow 
be  themfelves  the  vidtims  of  a  new  Revolution — 
and  their  fucceffors,  far  from  recognizing  their 
adts,  may  denounce  them  for  having  treated  with 
Tyrants,  as  their  greateft  crime — and  execute 
them  upon  a  charge  (among  other  things)  of  mak- 
ingpeace,as  they  have  executed  their  predeceffiors 
on  achargeof  having  involved  theRepublicin  War 
with  England  and  Holland  *.  Or  perhaps3to  efcape 

fuch 

*  It  is  a  memorable  circumftance,  that  the  Faction  which 
at  this  moment  has  the  afcendancy  in  France,"  employed  as  one 
of  the  means  oy  which  they  fupplanted  their  predecelTors, 
an  accufation  that  the  latter  had  wantonly  and  unneceffarily 
provoked  the  War  with  England  and  Holland.  Can  any 
other  proof  be  necefiary  to  fhew  that  the  War  was  un¬ 
avoidable  on  our  part  ?  Or  can  there  be  more  decilive  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  exertions  of  Great  Britain  are  inexpreffibly  gall¬ 
ing  to  the  common  enemy?  The  BrifTotines  thought  themfelves, 
&ith  the  aid  of  infurreftion,  a  match  for  the  whole  world. — The 
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Inch  a  fate,  the  prefent  ruling  party  would  mak? 
a  merit  of  perfidy,  avow  that  they  employed  ne~ 
goci-ation  only  as  a  fnare  (which  would  doubts 
lefs  be  the  real  truth),  and  renew  their  hoftile  at- 
$3.cks  with  additional  fury,  and  with  greatly  in* 
creafed  advantages.  In  fhort,  while  the  adlual 
Hate  of  France  forbids  all  confidence  in  its  affii- 
ranees  or  engagements,  the  fyftem  which  there 

Maratifts  find  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  former 
had  left  them  only  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Pruflla 
©n  their  hands  ;  and  they  would  poifibly  be  willing  to  poftpone 
©ur  turn,  until  they  can  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  have 
fucli  powerful  Allies.  Feeling  the  weight  of  our  arm,  they 
would  perhaps,  far  the  prefent,  prefer  our  neutrality  to 
oar  hoftility ;  but  being  plunged  in  the  War  upon  fo  extenfivet 
afealeby  the  rafhnefspf  thofe  who  preceded  them  in  power,  they 
Sill  at  times  indulge  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  accomplifhing 
their  objett,  difficult  as  it  is  become.  They  enjoy  in  a  moment  of 
Jficcefs  the  profpedt  of  humbling  the  “Commercial,  Ariftocratical , 
at  Banking,  Royal  City  of  London  and  of  extending  their 
anarchical  fway  from  the  capital  of  the  Spanifh  to  that  of  the 
Britifh  Empire  (fee  the  Report  of  Barrere  on  the  recapture  of 
Toulon).  Can  any  one  doubt  that  in  fuch  moments  they  prey  in 
imagination  upon  t’nofe  Neutral  Powers  which,  by  furnifhing  them 
with  fupplies,  enable  them  to  maintain  their  caule  ?  Are  not 
the  Governments  of  thofe  States,. the  prefent  ffiendflaip  of  whic.fi 
|hey  apparently  court,  as  much  the  obje&s  of  their  averfion  as 
thofe  with  which  they  are  at  war  ?'  Has  not  their  emiffary  intro¬ 
duced  a  J acobinClubinto  Genoa,and  exprefied  a  hope  $hat  the  peo¬ 
ple  there  would  foon  prevail  over  their  Government  ?  Nay,  have 
we  not  the  authority  of  Wafhington  to  aflert,  that  their  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  has  endeavoured  to  excite  difeord,  revolt,  and  anar¬ 
chy  in  America  r  To  all  regular  and  eftablifhed  Government 
?hey  have  an  infeparable  averfion; — and  they  feel  as  much 
Sympathy  for  the  Sans  Culottes  of  Denmark,  Genoa,  and  Ame» 
nca,as  for  thofe  of  Brabant  and  Germany. 

prevails 
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prevails  is  incompatible  with  tranquility,  foreign 
or  domeflic.  War  is  its  only  element ;  the  vital 
principle  by  which  alone  it  can  be  fed.  Such  a 
Hate  of  fociety  cannot  be  held  together  by  any 
other  tie. — Produdive  of  turbulence  and  mo« 
leftation  in  proportion  to  its  progrefs  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  all  attempts 
to  obtain  peace  otherwife  than  by  the  entire  de- 
Hrudion  of  this  fyftem,  would  tend  only  to  place 
the  acquifition  of  that  invaluable  blefling  at  a 
Hill  greater  diftance 

Those perfons  who  recommend  the  experiment 
of  negociation  are  bound  to  fhew,  that  it  is  the 
way  to  attain  that  fecurity  and  repofe,  without 
which  peace  would  be  merely  nominal  and 
delufive.  But  this  is  a  talk  they  do  not  even 
undertake.  They  avoid  that  inveftigation 
which  alone  could  juftify  the  adoption  of  fo  im¬ 
portant  a  meafure,  and  they  avail  themfelves  of 

*  The  Government  of  this  Country  has  been  cenfured  for  not 
being  ready  to  treat  with  every  Fadlion  in  France  the  moment 
its  fuccefsful  crimes  gave  it  afcendancy.— -Thofe  who  urge 
fuch  cenfure  do  not  helitate  to  avow  the  principle,  that  whoever 
holds  the  reins  of  power  (however  obtained)  is  proper  to  be 
negociated  with.  If  this  pliant  and  accommodating  policy  had 
been  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  fhe  muft  lately  have  formed  a 
great  variety  of  engagements,  from  each  of  which  fhe  would 
have  been  fpeedily  releafed  by  the  dovvnfal  of  the  other  high 
contra&ing  party. 

the 
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the  palatable  nature  of  the  remedy  they  propofe, 
inflead  of  examining  the  manner  of  its  operation, 
or  the  effeft  it  is  likely  to  produce.  The  idea  of 
negociation  is  grateful  and  foothing  to  the  generous 
mind — it  fuggefts  abftradtedly  a  termination  of 
differences,  and  an  eftablifhment  of  harmony  ; — * 
but  as  it  is  a  relative  idea,  it  fhould,  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  a  particular  cafe,  be  examined  by  relative 
and  not  by  abjlraft  qualities.  It  is  ttyn  the  part 
of  wifdom  and  prudence  to  enquire  with  whom  it 
is  propofed  to  negociate ;  whether  they  poffefs  the 
1  effential  requifites  for  negociation  ;  whether  the 
objects  of  negociation  be  attainable,  or  (if  attain¬ 
able)  defirable  with  regard  to  them ;  and 
what,  under  all  fubfifting  and  probable  circum- 
ftances,  are  likely  to  be  the  eflfe&s  of  an 
attempt  to  negociate  }  '  Judging  in  this  manner 
of  the  queftion  of  negociation  at  the  prefent 
moment,  can  it  be  faid,  that  thofe  perfons,  with 
whom  alone  it  is  pofiible  to  negociate,  poffefs  any 
of  the  effential  requifites  for  fuch  an  inrercourfe  ? 
Have  they  either  (lability  to  enfure,  ability 
to  perform,  or  fincerity  to  attrafl  confidence  ? 
It  is  notorious  to  the  whole  world,  that  in  all  thefe 
particulars  they  are  totally  deficient.  They  ’are 
entirely  deftitute  of  all  thofe  qualities,  moral 
and  political,  which  mud  exift  in  order  to  render 
the  obje&s  of  negociation  attainable  with  any 
degree  of  rational  certainty.  Suppofmg  even 

that 
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that  they  were  capable  of  giving  permanence 
to  their  engagements,  it  requires  a  degree  of 
political  apathy,  amounting  almoft  to  depravity, 
to  fay,  that  an  adjuftment  of  differences  and  an  ejta - 
blijhment  of  harmony  are  dejirahle  with  refpedt  to 
fuch  perfons.  It  is  admitted  that  independent 
States  have  no  jurifdidtion  over  each  other  in 
refpedt  of  the  moral  chara<5ter  of  tnofe  who  may 
happen  to  hold  the  reins  of  power.  But  it  would  be 
a  mournful  day  for  humanity,  which  fhould  wit* 
nels  a  general  recognition  of  the  authority  of  a  fet 
of  ufurpers^  who  are  not  only,  like  all  ufurpers, 
Itained  with  guilt  and  crimes,  but  who  have 
formally  adopted  vice,  cruelty,  impiety,  and  per¬ 
fidy,  as  their  political  fyftem ;  who  have  de¬ 
claimed  every  fandtion  which  civilized  nations 
have  agreed  to  refped: ;  who  have  renounced 
every  tie  and  reftraint  efifential  to  good  order,  and 
indeed  to  the  exigence  of  fociety  ;  and  who  have 
publicly  abjured  the  moft  important  of  ail  relations, 
that  between  man  and  his  Maker — between  time 
and  eternity.  To  feek  pacification  wish  fuch  a 
Power  would  be  to  court,  nay  to  embrace  de- 
flrudtion.  Befides,  can  it  be  expedient  in  a  politi¬ 
cal  fenfefor  the  Monarchs  of  Europe  to  treat  with 
thofe  whofe  aim  it  is  to  extirpate  Monarchy  *  ? 

B  2  Shall 

*  The  Monarchs  engaged  in  the  War  certainly  fhould  not 
forget  that  (befides  the  many  menaces  which  have  been  thrown 
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Shall  the  Powers  who  fight  to  maintain  the  faith 
of  Treaties  and  to  enforce  the  laws  of  Nations  treat 
with  thofe  who  deride  the  authority  of  both  ? 
Thefe  fanguinary  ufurpers  are  fully  and  juftly  fen* 
fible  that  there  is  no  fafety  for  them  but  in  the  de- 
ftrudlion  of  all  regular  and  eftablifhed  Govern¬ 
ments ;  they  have  therefore  vowed  to  accomplifh 
that  deitru&ion.  And  furely  thofe  Governments 
ought,  on  their  part,  to  be  alike  fenfible  that 
there  can  be  no  fecurity  for  them,  nor  of  courfe 
for  their  States,  until  their  implacable  and  in* 
veterate  foe  be  dcmolifhed. 

To  counterbalance  all  thefe  difqualifications  in 
the  parties  with  whom  it  ispropofed  to  negociate, 
we  are  told,  that  they  have  poflefied  them- 
felves  of  the  fupreme  power  of  their  Country 
— that  we,  being  fenfible  of  their  power  to  make 
war,  Ihould  acknowledge  their  power  to  make 

out  againft  them  throughout  the  Revolution)  the  National 
Convention,  on  the  25th  of  Auguft  1792,  did  a&ually  pafs  a 
decree  to  raife  a  body  of  1200  affaflins,  to  be  named  Tyrannicides , 
who  were  to  be  bound  by  an  oath  to  deftroy  the  Monarchs  and 
Generals  at  war  with  France.  This  horrid  plan  was  actually 
decreed,  but  was  afterwards  referred  to  a  Committee,  on  a  fug- 
ge/doi  '  '  at  it  might  occafion  reprifais  The  fame  fpirit  di&ated 
the  reply  u.  the  Prendent  of  the  Convention,  on  the  13th  Feb. 
1 794,  to  an  Addrefs  of  the  forty  -eight  Sections  of  Paris,  when  he 
faid,  ,e  Th's  is  a  War  to  lalt  till  death  between  Republicans 
c‘  and  Kings.’*  * 

Cj 
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peace — that  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  General 
Wurmfer,  Lord  Hood,  having  felt  their  power, 
and  the  Prince  de  Cobourg  being  likely  to  feel  it* 
our  Government  ought  to  be  ready  to  recognize 
it  by  Treaty.  But  without  any  reference  to  the 
means  by  which  that  power  was  obtained,  we  need 
only  advert  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed, 
and  to  the  principles  wh  ch  it  fecks  to  in-, 
culcate  by  fire  and  fword,  to  be  convinced, 
that  while  it  exifts  there  can  be  nofecurity  for  the 
power,  independence,  or  quiet,  of  any  other 
country.  It  is,  indeed,  a  curious  mode  of  rea- 
foning  to  contend,  that  becaufe  a  Power  is  able 
to  moleft  and  annoy,  it  is  therefore  deferring 
of  trull;  and„  confidence — that  becaufe  it  has 
fhewn  itfelf  malignant  and  mifchievcus,  it  is 
capable  of  becoming  benign  and  beneficent.— 
Surely  there  are  Powers  with  which  no  terms  can 
be  made,  which  are  in  their  nature  at  conftant 
variance  with  peace  and  fecurity,  and  which  can 
only  be  prevented  from  producing  defirudtion  by 
being  deftroyed  themfelves.  The  more  formida¬ 
ble  fuch  Powers  are,  the  greater  vigilance  and 
exertion  are  Decenary  to  criilh  them.  It  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  encounter  the  power  of  the  rapacious 
tyger  and  blood -thirfty  wolf;  but  whoibever  fhouid 
endeavour  to  cultivate  their  friendfhip  in  fie  ad  of 
refilling  their  fury,  would  pay  dearly  for  his 
conciiiatoiy  difpofition. 
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It  is  furthercontended,  in  favour  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  negociation,  that  though  it  fhould  fail, 
it  would  frill  be  attended  with  the  advantage  of 
demonftrating  that  the  war  is  altogether  neceffary, 
unavoidable,  and  defensive  ;  and  that  it  would 
even  tend  to  diminifh  the  enthufiafm  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  in  France,  by  fhewing  them,  that  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war  not  of  defence  but  of  conquefb 
It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  the  fame  perfons 
who  urge  this  reafoning  declare,  almoft  in  the 
fame  breath,  that  whether  the  original  aggrefiion 
proceeded  from  us  or  the  French,  has  ceafed  to 
be  a  queftion  of  importance,  and  that  the  origin 
of  the  war  is  become  only  a  fecondary  confidera- 
tion.  But  in  order  to  afcertain  the  real  nature  and 
principle  of  the  War,  is  it  not  abundantly  more 
fafe  andeafy  to  remount  to  its  origin  and  caufes, 
than  to  refort  to  the  doubtful  and  precari¬ 
ous  experiment  of  negociation  ?  They  who, 
after  confidering  the  infulting  and  aggreflive 
condudl  of  France — her  declared  intentions  of 
fubverting  every  Government  in  Europe  — her 
diredt  communication  with  difaffe&ed  Englifh 
fubjedts  for  the  fubverfion  of  our  own  Govern- 
;  *  ment  and  Conftitution— her  renunciation  of  the 

authority  of  the  lawsof  Nations— her  wanton  attack 
upon  the  Ally  to  whom  we  were  bound  by  the  mofl 
folemn  Treaties,  and  on  whofe  fecurity  depended 
our  own — and,  finally,  her  hoftile  and  perfidious 

attack 
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attack  upon  ourfelves,  becaufe  fhe  could  not 
cither  bully  or  deceive  us  into  an  acquiefcence 
in  fuch  a  condu&—-they  who  want  further  de- 
monftration  that  the  war  is  necefiary,  unavoid¬ 
able,  and  defen  live,  are  of  fo  fceptical  a  difpofi- 
tion  as  leaves  no  chance  of  bringing  convidlion 
to  their  minds,  either  by  negociation  or  any  other 
means.— They  who  are  not  completely  fatisfied  by 
a  review’ of  the  above  circumftances  would  <c  not 
“  be  perfuaded  though  one  rofe  from  the  dead.5’ 
The  difcernment  of  fuch  perfons  would  probably 
come  in  aid  of  their  incredulity,  and  aflift  them 
to  difcover,  that  a  failure  of  negociation  was 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conduced, 
to  the  haughtinefs  by  which  it  was  accompanied, 
and  fome  might  find  out  that  it  was  never  meant  to. 
fucceed. 

But  in  the  vain  and  fruidefs  attempt  to 
convince  fome  minds,  there  is  danger  that  others, 
which  are  now  firm  in  their  belief  and  ardent  in 
their  zeal,  might  be  fhaken.  The  original  grounds 
of  the  war  do  not  require  to  be  ftrengthened — 
they  cannot  be  changed  to  advantage — and  no¬ 
thing  can  conduce  more  to  a  general  and  ani¬ 
mated  fupport  of  the  war  than  to  keep  them  in 
conftant  view.  But  an  attempt  to  negociare 
would  have  the  appearance  of  abandoning  thofe 
grounds  *  and  the  very  perfons  who  propofe  ne¬ 
gociation  would  be  the  firfb  to  give  it  fuch  a 
ponftruftion.  The  reafoning  by  which  they 

fupport 
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fupport  that  propofal  proves  that  they  would  be 
ready  to  fay,  64  You  fought  further  proof  that 
“  the  war  was  defenftve  and  unavoidable,  and 
tc  thereby  you  admitted  that  fuch  proof  was 
“  before  deficient.” 

An  attempt  to  negotiate  would  alfo  involve 
a  dereiidlion  of  the  principle  of  the  war,  from 
which  we  have  declared  it  impoffible  ever  to 
depart,  and  would  put  it  out  of  our  power, 
with  confiitency,  to  refume  that  principle.  It 
would  imply,  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  not 
confidered  to  be  indifpenfahle.  That  objedt 
certainly  is  not  yet  attained  j  and  the  luccef- 
fcs  of  the  war,  however  important,  can  only 
be  confidered  as  flops  towards  its  attainment. 
Thofc  fucceiTts  have  indeed  repelled  immediate 
danger  (an  objedt  certainly  of  the  firfl  confe¬ 
rence),  but  they  mufl  be  followed  up  in  ordeir 
to  provide  lor  future  lecurity,  on  which  the  value 
t  f  the  advantages  already  acquired  entirely  de¬ 
pends.  But  no  fucceffes,  in  a  war  like  the  pre¬ 
fen  r,  can  warrant  us  to  expedt  the  attainment  of 
inch  an  objedt  by  way  of  negotiation,  while  the 
perfons  with  whom  we  contend  retain  their 
a  fee  nd  ah  cy  in  France.  For  it  is  demonflrable 
that  the  fy  ilem  adopted  by  tnofe  perfons  muft 
be  at  conftant  war  with  our  fecurity  and 
that  of  the  reft  of  Europe  •,  and  it  would  be 
the  mere  ft  farce  to  afk  them  to  concede  what 
is  nec diary  to  ftich  fecunty  ;  it  would  be 

to 


to  afk  what  they  could  not  in  reafon  be  expected 

i 

to  grant;- — for  our  mutual  obje&s  are  refpe&ively 
as  indifpenfable  in  themfelves,  as  they  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  each  other.  If  the  difference  between 
us  and  France  were  merely  a  queflion  of  honour, 
arifing  out  of  the  infults  and  provocations  we 
have  received,  what  would  become  of  our  dig¬ 
nity,  if  after  being  forced  into  a  War,  becaufe  we 
would  not  fubmit  to  thofe  infults  and  provoca¬ 
tions,  we  were  to  feek  fatisfa&ion  otherwife  than 
at  the  point  of  the  fword,  and,  with  our  wrongs 

i  \ 

ftill  unredrefTed,  to  tender  the  olive  branch  to  our 

« 

perfidious  foe  ? — And  furely  the  policy  of  fuing 
for  peace  is  not  heightened  by  the  circumftance 
that  our  lecurity  is  immediately  and  diJlinSlly 
concerned,  independently  of  its  infeparable  con¬ 
nection  with  our  honour.  The  offer  of  nego¬ 
tiation,  abjedt  and  humiliating  as  it  would  be 
with  refpeCt  to  ourfelves,  would  alfo  tend  to 
infpire  our  Allies  with  a  diftruft  both  in  our  ex¬ 
ertions  and  our  profeflions.  They  would  natu¬ 
rally  fufpeCt  that,  inftead  of  being  determined  on 
a  vigorous  profecution  of  the  War,  we  were  feek^ 
ing  for  an  opportunity  of  receding  from  the  con- 
teft ;  and  thus  that  mutual  confidence,  which  is 
the  foul  of  co-operation,  would  be  diffolved. 

The  idea  that  a  propofal  to  negociate  would 
abate  the  enthufiafm  of  the  French  people  for  the  War, 
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by  convincing  them  that  it  would ,  if  afterwards  pen* 

' 

filled  in ,  be  on  their  part  a  War  not  of  defence  but  of 
eonqueft ,  could  fcarcely  be  meant  to  be  ferious. 
Such  an  obfervation  could  only  be  intended  to 
relieve  the  gravity  of  ferious  difcufiion,  by  fur- 
prizing  the  mind  with  a  linking  aflemblage  of 
images,  which  it  required  a  wonderful  talent  to 
affociate  in  one  point  of  view.  But  certainly  we 
could  not  better  a  (lift  the  rulers  of  France,  in 
keeping  up  whatever  enthufiafm  prevails  among 
the  French  people  in  favour  of  the  war,  than  by 
an  offer  of  accommodation. — And  thofe  rulers 
would  be  deftitute  of  their  ufual  ability,  if  they 
negle&ed  iuch  an  opportunity  of  infpiring  thepar- 
tizans  of  their  infamous  fyftem  with  additional 
confidence  and  fury,  and  of  filling  the  minds  of 
their  opponents  with  difmay.  The  motive  of 
defence  would  be  a  weak  flimulative  to  anarchical 
enthufiafm,  compared  to  the  profpedl  of  univerfal 
conqueft  and  boundlefs  deftru&ion.  * 

But 

*  The  probable  effeft  of  a  propofal  to  negociate  is  not  now 
left  to  conje&ure  ;  for  although  we  have  not  difgraced  our- 
felves  by  making  fuch  an  olfer>  the  cafe  has  a&ually  occurred 
in  the  frenetic  imaginations  of  the  Con  vendon,and  the  manner  in 
which  the  wild  fuppofidon  was  treated  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
of  the  impreffion  which  the  reality  would  produce.  Barrere  in 
the  month  of  Feb.  1794,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  announced  to  the  Convention  that  the  Confederate 
Powers  had  filed  for  peace.  In  the  courfe  of  his  furious  rho- 
domontade  difcourfe  on  this  occafion,  are  found  the  following 
choice  paflages :  “  Ifou  deiire  peace— the  leagued  Kings  dothc 
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But  fome  of  the  opponents  of  the  War  take 
another  ground,  and,  affecting  the  utmoft  detefta^ 
tion  of  the  monfters  who  tyrannize  over  France, 
difclaim  all  idea  of  alliance,  accommodation,  or 
even  communication,  with  fuch  wretches.  They 
content  themfelves  with  propofing  to  abandon  the 
War,  to  withdraw  our  forces,  to  remain  on  the 
defen  five,  and  to  leave  France  to  herfelf.  Such  a 
propofal,  if  addreffed  fingly  to  Great  Britain,  in¬ 
volves  a  greater  infult  on  common  fenfe,  and  a 
groiTer  violation  of  found  policy,  than  even  that 
of  negociation.  Shall  we  calmly  look  on,  as  in¬ 
different  fpe&ators,  while  a  Power  which  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  unfit  for  alliance  or  amity 
with  any  civilized  State,  is  eftablifhing  and  ex¬ 
tending  its  dominion,  and  acquiring  a  degree  of 
ftrength  which  we  may  hereafter  find  irrefiflible  ? 
To  do  this  in  any  cafe  would  be  egregious  fol¬ 
ly  :  but  to  dp  it  after  the  experience  we  have  had 
of  the  evils  infeparable  from  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
a  Power,  would  be  a  degree  of  folly  for  which  it 

fame,  but  mark  at  what  price  !  A  Diplomatic  Agent  in  a 
tc  Neutral  State  faid  the  other  day.  The  Confederate  Powers  are 
“  •willing prov  if  anally  to  acknowledge  the  French  Republic  (burft 
*(  of  laughter)-  Well,  let  us  provifonally  defray  all  tyrannical 
(i  Governments” (a. pplaufes). — And  again: (t  The  Tyrants  offer 
€*  you  peace  becaufe  they  have  neither  money  nor  foldiers.” 
— Andagain:  “  If  the  British  people  wish  for  peace, 

«  WHY  DOTHEY  NOT  DETACH  THEMSELVES  FROM  THEIR 

**  infern  a  l  Government  ?” — Finally/*  Arms  and  Qun« 
.?!  powder  mull  alone  procure  peace.” 
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would  be  impoffible  to  find  an  adequate  name, 
Nor  could  this  Country  inflict  a  deeper  wound  on 
her  honour,  nor  more  effectually  facrifice  that  re¬ 
putation  for  good  faith,  and  punctual  adherence 
to  her  engagements,  by  which  fne  is  fo  eminently 
diftinguifhed,  than  by  abandoning  the  connection 
which  fhe  has  formed  with  fo  many  States  for 
their  common  fecurity.  Could  fhe  after  fuch 
a  conduCt  hope  for  affiftance  in  a  moment  of  dif- 
trefs,  even  if  any  State  fhould  continue  able  to 
affift  her  ?  or,  Could  fhe  expeCt,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  to  fupply  the  want  of  external  affiftance  by 
the  aid  of  internal  fortitude  and  energy,  when 
each  of  her  legitimate  fons  would  blufh  at  the  name 
of  Briton?  We  have  witneffed  indeed  the  fhocking 
fpcCtacle  of  a  people  becoming  alike  dreadful  and 
deteftable,  by  the  debafement  of  character,  and 
the  extinction  of  moral  fentiment but  the  na¬ 
tives  of  this  renowned  Ifle,  invincible  as  they  have 
often  proved  themfelves,  would  lofe  their  fpirit 
with  their  dignity— and  hide  their  bluffing  faces,  if 
they  could  not  look  elate  with  confcious  reCtitude 
and  unfullied  honour.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  no  Englifhman  can  infult  his  country  fo  far 
as  to  propofe  that  we  fhould  defert  the  War, 
and,  relying  on  that  Element  which  has  been  fo 
often  the  feene  of  our  glory  to  proteCt  us  in  our 
difgrace,  that  we  fhould,  in  defiance  of  our  en¬ 
gagements,  leave  France  and  our  Allies  to  their 

refpe&ive  fates.  The  propofal  of  difeontinuing 

the 


the  War,  without  the  difgraceful  recognition  o£ 
Jacobin  authority,  muft  therefore  be  meant  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  combined  Powers  collectively.  But  were 
they  to  adopt  the  projeCt  of  leaving  France  alone, 
could  they  indulge  the  hope  that  France  would 
leave  them  alone  ? — What  but  WTar  have  they  to 
oppofe  to  her  fraternizing  incurfions  ?  If  with  the 
advantage  of  union  and  concert  they  find  it  fo 
difficult  to  obtain  a  barrier  againft  thofe  incur¬ 
fions,  how  could  they  protect  their  relpedtivc 
States  when  their  force  fhould  be  divided  *  ? 
What  could  they  exped  but  to  be  over- run  one 
after  another  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
French  principles  and  French  arms,  invigorated 
by  luccefs,and  alfifted  by  th z  congenial fpirits  of  their 
own  dominions  ?  In  vain  would  they  attempt  to 

*  The  neceflity  and  probable  fuccefs  of  this  union  require 
po  other  evidence  than  the  uneafmefs  it  gives  to  thofe  who  fa¬ 
vour  the  FrSnch  caufe.  In  vain  do  fuch  perfons  pretend  to  be 
“  Calm  Obfervers.”  Their  minds  are  apparently  far  othervvife 
than  lt  calm,-*  when  they  obferve  the  "  Concert  of  Princes** 
to  preferve  the  exigence  of  Society,  and  the  independence  of 
States.  If  thofe  Princes  were  to  diffolve  the  connexion  which 
a  fenfe  of  common  danger  has  compelled  them  to  form,  they 
would  touch  upon  the  fate  of  a  late  unfortunate  Prince,who  had 
not  the  advantage  of  the  timely  warning  which  has  been  giver; 
to  them .  Whatever  animofities  may  have  heretofore  exifted 
among  them,  the  common  intereft  of  all  is  become  the  diftinft 
intereft  of  each  ;  aBd  the  attempt  to  remind  them,  at  a  junc¬ 
ture  like  the  prefent,  of  their  ancient  or  their  natural  grounds 
of  jealoufy,  can  only  be  compared  to  an  endeavour  to  revive 
the  petty  differences  of  neighbours, when  engaged  in  extinguilh- 

ing  the  flames  that  menace  their  houfes  with  inflant  dcftru&ion. 
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form  another  coalition.  The  union  *  which  reigns 
among  them  being  once  broken,  would  probably 
be  broken  for  ever. — Or  if  they  fhould  find  it 
poffible  to  rally,  they  could  not  exped  to  re¬ 
gain  the  pofition  in  which  they  now  {land. 
They  would  lofe  the  fruit  of  all  their  pad  ex¬ 
ertions  ;  and  with  their  confidence,  energy,  and 
means  orfuccefs  diminifhed,in  proportion  as  thofc 
cf  the  enemy  would  be  increafed,  they  would 
have  to  begin  their  already  arduous  tafk  over 
again  :  while  France  would  fpeedily  have  re- 
plenifhed  her  granaries  and  magazines,  and  have 
colleded  flores  of  provifions  and  ammunition, 
which  would  embolden  her  to  defy  the  utmofl 
calculation  of  untoward  events. 

To  render  the  infidious  propofai  of  aban¬ 
doning  the  War  more  feafible,  it  is  urged, 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  Jacobin  fyftern 
in  France  would  be  certain,  if  the  Nation  were 
left  to  itfelf,  and  relieved  from  the  prefTure 
of  invafion.  But  rafh  indeed  would  be  the 
Statefman  who  fhould  defift  from  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  accelerate  the  deflruclion  of  this  baneful 
fyflem,  in  the  confidence  that  it  would  quietly  ex¬ 
pire  of  itfelf.  It  certainly  is  not  calculated  for 
duration  :  But  what  mifehief  may  it  not  accom- 
plifh  before  the  period  of  its  natural  diffolution 
fhali  arrive  ?  It  is  not  even  pretended,  that  while 
it  continues  there  is  any  groijnd  to  expect  that  its. 
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nature  will  change.  The  very  hypothefis  now 
combated  fuppofes  its  termination  to  be  neceffary 
for  the  tranquility  of  mankind.  The  Jacobin 
difturbers  of  that  tranquility  are  not  very  likely 
tobe  metamorphofed  into  peaceable  and  unoffend¬ 
ing  neighbours.  They  are  to  this  moment  as  ran¬ 
corous  and  as  meddling  as  ever.*  The  nature 
of  Anarchy  is  indeed  immutable.  It  can  never 
ceafeawhile  it  exifls,  to  be  reftlefs,  turbulent,  and 

cn~ 

*  On  the  27th  of  January  1794,  the  Prefident  of  the  Con-* 
vention,  in  reply  to  the  application  of  forne  Americans  in  Paris 
for  the  liberation  of  Thomas  Paine,  obferved,  that  f*  the  Ameri- 
*f  cans,  like  the  French,  had  broken  the  yoke  of  defpotifm, 
“  fwern  the  downfall  of  Kings,  and  vowed  eternal  hatred  to  Ty- 
**  rants  and  their  Haves.”  The  Americans  however  have  done 
none  of  thefe  things}  the  honour  which  was  fogenerouHy  divided, 
belonged  wholly  to  French  Revolutionifts. 

In  the  fitting  of  Jan.  28,  1794,  it  was  carried  that  the  Bailiwick 
of  Germerfheim  (where  the  French  troops  had  juft  pene¬ 
trated)  fhould  be  “  organized  into  Municipalities,  and  joined 
tr  to  thediftridi  of  Landau. 

It  would  be  injuftice  to  the  Jacobins  not  to  detail  alfo  the 
following  pafiages, which  occurred  at  their  fittingjan.  20,  1794, 
when  Cambon  faid,‘f  Let  U3  judge  with  impartiality  the  principles 
“on  which  the  Britifh  Government  relts.  I  lee  a  King!  Good  God, 
“  a  King  !  What  a  monfterin  nature  !  A  King  who  by  the  very 
“  Statutes  is  entrufted  with  fuch  a  plenitude  of  power  as  muff 
“  devour,  and  indeed  does  devour,  ail  the  little  powers  which 
<l  Popular  Credulity  flatters  itfelf  ftiil  to  be  invefted  with.” 

In  the  fame  fitting  Couthcn  moved  that  the  Jacobins 
fhould  celebrate  the  memorable  epoch  of  the  death  of  the  Ty¬ 
rant,  by  unanimoufly  and  folemnly  repeating  their  oaths,  that 
they  -jcould  dejlroy  all  Tyrants  .—This  oath  was  immediately 
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encroaching.  Its  neighbourhood  is  contagious.; 
its  atmofphere  peftilential,  its  fraternity  deftruc- 
tive. 

But  the  fuppofition  that  the  a&ua!  preffure  of 
foreign  invafion  is  neceffary  for  the  maintenance 
of  fuch  a  fyftem,  is  contradicted  both  by  reafon 
and  experience.  We  have  had  abundant  proof 
that  it  can  be  nourilhed  as  effectually  by  a  fpirit 
of  aggreffion,  ambition,  vengeance,  and  profely- 
tilm,  as  by  the  more  domeftic  impulfe  of  national 
defence.  We  have  feen  that,  when  relieved  from 
thepreffure  of  invafion,the  principleof  that  fyftem. 
is  of  a  wonderful  expanfive  nature.  We  have 
feen, that  it  is  capable  of  fpreading  with  irrefiftible 
velocity  from  State  to  State,  and  that,  under  the 
fpecious  pretence  of  bellowing  Uni  verfal  Liberty* 

V  . 

it  is  fufceptible  of  the  bold  project  of  converting 
every  Country  under  heaven  into  a  French  De¬ 
partment.  We  have  alfo  feen,  that  far  from  being 
weakened  by  expanfion,  it  becomes,  like  all  con - 
tagious  fyftems,  more  formidable  and  deftruClive 

taken.  Several  motions  were  afterwards  made  concerning  the 
means  of  executing  this  purpofe,  of  which  the  following  were 
a  part :  “  That*  all  Kings  are  to  be  beheaded  in  effigy  ;  and  on 
**  every  Theatre  fhall  be  prefented  the  laji  Judgment  of  Kings 
*'  (one  of  the  favourite  Repuublican  dramas).  It  was  alfore- 
4<  iolved  to  congratulate  The  Mountain  on  account  of  the 
**  energy  difplayed  in  the  trial  of  the  Tyrant,  and  to  order  a  feu 
dejoye  to  be  fired  the  very  hour  when  the  Tyrant  died.” 

every 
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every  ftep  it  advances,  <c  cvirefqiie  acquirit  cundo” 
If  the  fcheme  therefore  of  invading  France  were 
relinquifhed,  it  mull  fpeedily  be  refumed,  as  the 
only  effectual  means  of  preferving  other  Countries 
from  invafion  ;  and  thus  the  cafe  would  fpeedily 
recur  which  is  admitted  to  be  favourable  to 
Jacobinifm.  One  event  only  could  prevent  fuch 
a  recurrence — the  entire  reduction  of  all  force 
adequate  to  repel  that  of  France. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  War  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  continuance  of  the  fyftem  which  has 
juftly  excited  univerfal  alarm  ;  for  War  alone  can 
afford  occauon  for  that  joint  influence  of  terror 
and  mad  enthufufm  which  is  neceffary  to  hold 
fo  difeordant  a  mafs  together.  But  this  confidera- 
tion,  far  from  warranting  the  conclufion  which  is 
deduced  from  it,  affords  perhaps  the  flrongefl 
reafon  that  can  be  affigned  for  the  vigorous  pur- 
fuit  of  the  War,  until  its  ultimate  objedt  be  com¬ 
pletely  and  fecurely  attained.  For  if  the  fyftem 
of  our  opponents  cannot  exifi  but  by  the  aid  of 
War,  it  follows  of  courfe  that  they  would  be  un¬ 
der  the  neceffity  of  continuing  hoftilities  for  the 
prelervation  of  that  fyftem.  This  they  would 
find  as  eafy  as  it  is  neceffary,  fince  chey  command 
the  force  and  the  paffions  of  their  Country.  The 
fallacy  of  the  contrary  fuppofition  confifts  in 
confounding  offenfive  with  defenfive  War,  aftd 
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in  concluding  that  the  Powers  of  Europe  could 
avoid  the  neceffity  of  the  one  with  the  fame  fa¬ 
cility  as  they  can  form  the  rafli  refolution  to 
abandon  the  other  ;  as  if  they  were  in  pofieflion 
of  fome  magical  fpell  to  reflrain  the  Furies  of 
France,  when  unchained  by  the  retreat  of  the  ar¬ 
mies  which  now  keep  them  in  check,  and  im¬ 
patient  to  revenge  the  hardfhips  they  had  been 
made  to  fuffer  from  traverfing  their  frontier  in 
order  to  carry  their  Liberty,  Equality,  and  de- 
folating  Fraternity  to  other  regions.  In  a  con- 
teft  like  the  prefent,  the  fword  is  the  only  fhield. 
There  is  no  other  alternative  for  the  Combined 
Powers  than  offenjiveov defenjive  War.  AfTaulted  in 
the  firft  instance  themfelves,  they  were  obliged, for 
the  prefervation  of  their  States,  to  convert  defence 
into  attack.  If  they  had  not  done  fo,  they  would 
in  all  probability  by  this  time  have  had  no  States 
to  defend.  But  the  tranfition  may  not  be  again 
poflible;  and  it  only  remains  for  them  to  perfe- 
vere  in  the  attack  with  a  degree  of  vigour  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  importance  of  its  object,  until 
they  may  fecurely  exchange  the  fword  for  the 
plough-fhare ;  and  in  the  folid  eftablifhment  of 
genuine  peace  find  a  folace  and  a  remedy  for  the 
miferies  of  war. 

In  purfuit  of  the  infidious  attempt  to  excite  a 
diffatisfad:ion  with  the  War,  and  to  render  it  un¬ 
popular,  nothing  which  is  capable  of  perverfion 
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and  mifapplication  is  fufFered  to  efcape  notice. 
The  diftreffes  and  dangers  which  are  infepa- 
rable  from  a  ftate  of  War  are  painted  in 
the  moil  glowing  colours : — the  ever-lively 
apprehenfions  of  the  Merchant  and  the  Manu¬ 
facturer  are  pathetically  addreffed,  and  the  moil 
alarming  fcenes  are  difplayed  to  their  fufcepti- 
ble  minds.  Befides  the  inconveniences  which 
may  fairly  be  afcribed  to  the  War,  it  is  alfo 
charged  with  embarraffments  produced  by  other 
caufes.  Incredible  pains  are  taken  to  make  it 
appear  refponfible  for  every  misfortune  which 
occurs,  and  the  melancholy  lift  of  Bankruptcies 
with  which  for  fome  time  our  Gazettes  were 
clouded,  is  without  hefttation  placed  to  that 
account.  But  the  recovery  of  credit  flagrant e 

bcllo  affords  the  bell  anfwer  to  fuch  inii- 

« 

nuations.  TheGazettes,  which  happily  no  longer 
afford  even  this  apparent  ground  of  triumph5 
vindicate  theWar  from  the  afperfion,  and  demon- 
flratethat  the  late  commercial  failures  arofe  from 
a  different  fource  *. 

D  2  Of 

*  It  is  a  pleating  circumftance  to  be  able  to  afcertain  that 
the  late  unparalleled  diftrefs  of  the  Commercial  and  Manufac-  ' 
turing  World,  inftead  of  being  occafioned  by  theWar,  may  be 
traced  with  certainty  to  the  rapid  progrefs  and  wonderful  extent 
of  the  profperity  of  the  country.  The  War,  far  from  having 
drained  our  refources,  was  but  juft  begun.  No  vifible  damnation 
had  taken  place  in  trade  or  manufactures  until  the  very  moment 
they  received  the  bidden  {hock.  The  operation  of  war  would 
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Of  all  dalles  of  perfons,  the  Commercial  has 
the  leaf!  reafon  to  indulge  reftlefinefs ^and  im¬ 
patience 


have  been  gradual,  and  thereby  have  furnilhed  opportunities  to 
counterad  or  evade  the  mifchief.  The  fudden  tranfition  of  the 
Country  from  alarm  and  didrefs  to  wealth,  confidence,  and  pro- 
fperity,  had  encouraged  individuals  to  feise,  if  not  with  too 
much  avidity,  at  lead:  with  too  little  precaution,  the  golden 
occalion.  Trade  was  pulhed  to  the  utmod  extent.  The 
boldnefs  of  fpeculation  and  adventure  knew  no  bounds.  All 
this,  however,  would  have  been  warranted  by  the  date  of  the 
Country,  if  adequate  and  fecure  channels  had  been  provided 
for  that  circulating  medium,  which  (like  the  blood  of  the 
animal  frame)  mud  incedantly  feed  and  fupport  the  operations, 

of  commerce.  But  indead  thereof  the  channels  that  were 

/ 

opened  and  depended  upon  for  this  important  purpofe  were  re¬ 
markably  precarious,  un liable,  and  unfit  to  relid  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  preffure.  The  manufa&urer  boldly  laid  out  his 
returns  in  new  capital,  in  raw  materials,  in  buildings  and 
machinery  j  while  he  depended  on  theafiidance  of  paper  currency 
to  anfwer  both  condant  demands  and  occafional  exigencies. 
That  paper  currency  (which  was  ifiued  to  fuch  an  extent  as 
alm oft  to  make  both  fpecie  and  Bank  of  England  fecurity  dis¬ 


appear,  in  many  parts  of  the  country)  was  deftitute  of  any  folid 
foundation.  The  perfons  who  iflued  it  were  in  general  far 
from  being  qualified  by  their  capitals  to  do  fo.  They  let  up 
Country  Banks  for  the  purpofe  of  (peculating  ;  and  they  dih 
tribute-:  their  paper  to  the  utmod  podible  extent  upon  the 
fecurity  or  mortgages,  of  various  (peculations,  and  even  o i  thofe 
very  manufadurcs%^\z\i  depended  for  their  iupport  on  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  fuch  paper.  The  fupply  of  ready  cadi  kept  within 
reach,  was  barely  fufficient  for  common  occafions,  and  the 
funds  which  fhould  have  been  ready  to  anfwer  a  fudden  or 
an  unufual  call  were  either  not  in  exidence  or  not  within 
reach.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  fabric 
which  reded  cn  fuch  a  bafis  mud,  fooner  or  later,  fall  to  the 
around.  The  fictitious  credit  which  was  its  fupport  mull. 
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patience  under  the  War  ;  for  although  that  clafs 
may  fuftain  a  larger  fhare  than  any  other  of  the 

temporary 

in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  events,  be  put  to  the  ted,  and  the 
weight  of  the  mafs,  every  day  encreafing,  mull  at  length, 
of  itfelf,  make  fo  weak  a  foundation  give  way.  It  has 
not  been  proved  that  the  War  accelerated  the  catadrophe, 
which  in  itfelf  was  unavoidable.  If  it  did,  it  was  fo  far  fer- 
viceable,  by  rendering  that  cataftrophe  lefs  (hocking  and  dif- 
aftrous  than  it  mud  have  been  if  longer  delayed.  A  few 
failures  (unconnected  with  the  War)  happened,  in  effeCt, 
to  prove  the  Touchdene  of  that  artificial  credit,  with 
which  fo  large  a  portion  of  our  Trade  and  Manufactures 
was  infeparably  interwoven.  The  effeCt  was  almoft  indan- 
taneous.  Diftrud,  thus  excited,  and  meeting  with  fuch  folid 
grounds,  fpread  with  inconceivable  velocity  to  every  part 
of  the  Commercial  fydem.  Bankruptcies  fo  numerous,  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  fo  contrary  to  all  expectation,  took  place,  that  no  one 
knew  in  whom  to  confide.  Numbers  were  involved  in  the  dif¬ 
ader,  who,  far  from  being  implicated  in  the  caufe,  were  men 
of  undeniable  property  and  unimpeachable  credit,  but  who 
could  not  at  the  moment  avail  themfelves  of  thofe  advantages. 
Everyday  brought  frelh  misfortunes,  and  in  the  total  failure  of 
confidence  the  poffble  extent  of  the  evil  defied  all  conjedture. 
The  Bank  finding  the  mifchief  beyond  its  ability  to  remedy, 
was,  in  prudence,  obliged  to  with-hold  an  ineffectual  relief.  At 
the  critical  moment  Government  feafonably  and  effectually  inter- 
rofed.  The  Minider  fuggeded  a  meafure,  which  received  the 
fandtion  of  Parliament,  for  the  fupport  of  finking  Credit.  Five 
millions  of  Exchequer  Bills  were  iffuedfor  that  purpcfe,  and  Com- 
miffioners  were  appointed  (without  a  faiary)  to  deliver  them  on 
good  fecurity  to  Traders  who  wanted  fuch  afii fiance.  The 
meafure  has  met  a  fuccefs  equal  to  the  mod  benevolent  wifh, 
and  beyond  the  mod  fanguine  expectation.  About  two  miilionsof 
the  Exchequer  Bills  have  been  found  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe,  and  perfons  of  folid  property,  enabled  thereby  to  fudain 
the  preffure  of  the  moment,  have  had  time  to  avail  themfelves  of 
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temporary  inconvenience  inffparable  from  a  date 
of  War^  it  is  beyond  all  comparifon  the  moll 
benefited  by  the  prefent  fecurity  which  the  War 
has  produced  *,  and  it  will  derive  the  mod  extenfive 
si  d  vantage,  from  that  permanent  fecurity  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  War  to  eflablifh.  Of  all  the 
branches  of  the  focial  fydem,  the  Commercial 
is  by  far  the  mod  fenfitive — that  which  is 
the  fooned  affedied  by  a  didurbed  atmofphere, 
and  which  flouridies  with  the  greated  luxuriance 
under  the  benign  influence  of  a  ferene  and  fet¬ 
tled  fky.  They  who  are  fond  of  tracing  a  picture 
of  differing  Commerce,  and  who  in  their  zeal  to 
make  the  War  appear  odious,  overcharge  that 
picture  greatly  beyond  the  reality,  are  extremely 
cautious  to  conceal  another  picture  which,  by  fu,r- 
nidiing  a  ftriking  contrad,  would  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  companion  to  their  own  :  I  mean  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  date  in  which  Commerce  would  pro-, 
bably  have  been  a:  this  time,  if  it  had  not  been 
protected  by  the  War  from  the  defolating  in- 
curfions  of  the  new  Republic.  Such  a  picture 

their  a&ual  refources.  Confidence  has  thus,  during  the  pro-* 
grefsof  the  War, been  reflored  to  the  Commercial  World;  Credit 
has  pafled  the  furnace,  and  has  been  purified — T  he  found 
part  of  the  fyftem  has  been  preferved  ;  the  ftrength  of  the 
fsamina  afeertained  to  be  immenfe;  and  notwithftanding  the 
effed  of  fuch  a  con  vulficn, unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Trade, 
she  Revenue  has  during  the  firft  year  of  a  War,  equalled  the 
average  of  the  four  Iall  years  of  Peace  1 
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wants  no  affidance  from  imagination ;  it  may  be 
feen  in  a  retrofpecd  of  the  deplorable  fituation  of 
fome  of  the  mod  Commercial  towns  of  Germany, 
and  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
before  the  efforts  of  the  War,  by  refcuing  thofe 
towns  and  provinces,  fnatched  the  reft  of  Europe 
from  the  impending  ravages  of  French  fraternity* 
But  without  referring  to  fcenes  wh:ch  happily 
exift  no  more,  the  adtual  condition  of  France 
difplays  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  the  effects  of 
anarchy  upon  the  commercial,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  intereds  of  a  country.  Let  the 
Britifh  Merchant  confider  what  he  now  is, 
even  during  the  War,  and  then  let  him  turn  his 
eyes  to  France,  and  to  thofe  States  which  remain 
fubjedled  to  her  barbarous  yoke,  and  there  fee 
what  he  might  have  been,  if  the  baneful  and  en¬ 
croaching  fydem  of  Jacobinifm  had  not  been 
checked — what  he  may  dill  be,  if  that  fydem  be 
not  exterminated.  Let  the  Manufacturer  confi¬ 
der  ferioufly,  whether  it  be  not  better  that  fome  of 
his  looms  fhould  afford,  for  a  time,  a  quiet  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  the  fpider,  than  that  they  fhould  all 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  furious  rabble,  fpreading  de¬ 
flation  in  fupport  of  the  caufe  of  Liberry  and 
Equality  ?  We  are  told  of  the  thoufands  of  arti- 
fans,  who,  for  want  of  other  employ,  are  glad  to 
engage  in  military  fervice.  But  as  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  (at  lead)  of  thefe  valuable  hands  would 
have  been  interrupted  in  their  occupation  by  cir- 
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cumltances  independent  of  the  War  (as  has  been 
already  noticed),  the  War  is  fo  far  of  advantage* 
as  it  furnifhes  them  with  an  honourable  refource  : 
and  fince  they  are  prevented  for  a  time  from 
throwing  the  fhuttle,  they  cannot  furely  be  better 
employed  than  in  wielding  the  Iword,  in  defence 
of  that  property  and  that  fecurity  on  the  preferva- 
tion  of  which  they  depend  for  the  future  renewal 
of  their  ufeful  labours.  Indeed  if  all  the  hard- 
fhips  and  inconveniences  afcribed  to  the  War  had 
been  produced  thereby  in  the  full  extent  of  par¬ 
ty  exaggeration,  they  would  be  fupported  with 
the  utmoft  cheerfulneis  by  all  who  fhould  view 
them  in  competition  with  the  dangers  which  the 
War  has  already  repelled,  and  the  milchiefs  which 
it  endeavours  to  avert.  But  what  a  bright  and 
captivating  profpedl  will  open  upon  us  when,  by 
the  dint  of  patient,  vigorous,  and  unremitting  ex¬ 
ertions,  we  fhai!  have'enfured  the  important  and 
indifpenfabie  object  of  the  War?  a  profpedl  in 
which  the  Trading  Intereilwill  appear  with  diflin- 
guilhed  lullre.  Brilliant  beyond  all  experience 
will  then  be  the  fituation  of  this  Country  : 
fecure  of  all  the  benefits  which  its  incompa¬ 
rable  Confutation,  its  natural  and  acquired  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  its  increafed  weight  in  the  political 
balance  can  bellow  the  emporium  of  Com- 
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merce — the  Arbiter  /  of  Europe— the  objedl  of 
univerfal  refpe<fl  and  confidence — the  pride  of 

nations — * 
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itations— the  tutelary  Guardian  of  Society — then 
will  the  fun  of  Britain’s  glory  fhine  forth  with 
meridian  fplendour.  Nor  will  it  conditute  a 
feeble  ray  of  that  glory  to  have  been  indrumen- 
tal  in  reftoring  to  a  neighbouring,  and,  for  ages, 
a  rival  Country,  the  bleffings  of  order  and  legi¬ 
timate  government,  and  in  delivering  its  furviv- 
ing  millions  from  the  fangs  of  anarchy.  The 
only  way  to  thisfummitof  profperity  lies  through 
the  rugged  path  of  War,  which,  however  arduous, 
we  mud  with  patience  and  refolution  continue  to 
purfue,  or  by  abandoning  it  we  mull  fall  into 
that  dreadful  abyfs,  which  elfewhere  fhrrounds 
Us  on  every  fide. 

Such  are  the  advantages  obtained  by  the 
pad:  exertions — fuch  the  profpe&s  awaiting  the 
future  fuccefs  of  a  War,  which  fonre  endea¬ 
vour  to  reprefent  as  produ<5live  of  miiery, 
and  as  pregnant  with  ruin.  If  to  avoid  a 
War  which  has  produced,  and  which  promifes 
fo  much,  we  had  fubmitted  to  the  infults  of 
France,  and  declined  to  contribute  our  exertions 
toward  checking  its  furious  career,there  is  no  room 

to  doubt  that  our  Allies  would  have  been 
long  fince  overwhelmed  —  the  greated  part  of 
Europe  over-run — its  Balance  entirely  dedroyed— 
its  Governments  overthrown  —  and  its  States 
broken  up  and  converted  into  French  Depart* 
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mentSi  Thefe-  events  are  neither  fuggefted 

by  timidity,  nor  feigned  by  imagination. — * 
Realised  in  fome  meafure  before  we  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  hoftilities,  their  completion  was  ad¬ 
vancing  with  hafty  .(trides,  and  feemed  to  prefage 
a  deftruction,  which  could  never  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  French  arms,  if  they  had  not  been 
dipped  in  the  fubtle  poifon  of  French  principles* 
Let  the  opponents  of  the  War  point  out  by  what 
means  we  fhould  have  efcaped  the  general  wreck. 
Let  them  tell  us  how  we  fhould  have  been  pre- 
ferved  amidit  furrounding  ruin.  They  avow 
indeed  an  attachment  to  the  Britilh  Conflitution  : 
they  would  not  have  fcrupled,  however,  to  eX- 
pofe  this  valuable  object  of  their  regard  and 
admiration  to  the  above  perils.  Happily  its  pre- 
fervation  was  not  entrufted  to  them.  Such  friend- 
I  fhip  as  theirs  would  furnifh  but  a  precarious  de¬ 
pendence  in  a  moment  of  danger  : 

•i 

Non  tali  auxilio~ncc  defenforihus  ijlis 
Nempus  eget  -»■■■■  ■  - 

-  "To  prevent,  however,  a  cataftrophe  which  would 
have  excluded  every  ray  of  hope  and  every  ground 
of  confolation,we  have  not  been  allowed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  claim  even  the  negative  merit  of  reforting 
to  hoftilities.  For  notwithstanding  all  the  cenfure 
which  is  caft:  upon  the  War,  it  is  a  fact  of  un- 
queftionahle  notoriety,  that  the  impatient  fury  of 
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French  Demagogues  did  not  allow  us  the  option 
of  peace,  but  eager  to  involve  us,  as  well  as  the 
reft  of  Europe,  in  like  confufion  with  their  own 
country,  a&ually  commenced  the  War  by  an 
acft  of  the  grofleft  perfidy  ;  a  circumftance 
of  which  their  advocates  are  remarkably  for¬ 
getful. 

It  is  indeed  curious  to  obferve  how  very  partial 
and  fcanty  a  furvey  is  taken  of  the  War,  by  thofe 
who  feek  to  make  it  a  fource  of  popular  difcqn- 
tent.  They  fee  nothing  of  its  numerous  and 
aggravated  provocations  --  of  the  infults  and 
dangers  which  preceded  it—  of  the  inevitability 
which  marked  its  eruption — of  the  advantages 
which  accompany  itsprogrefs — nor  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  and  indifpenfable  ohjedis  which  depend  upon 
its  final  fuccefs.  All  thefe  things  entirely  efcape 
their  notice  ;  they  can  only  difcover  its  perils, 
its  difficulties;  its  fcenes  of  calamity  and  diftrefs, 
Should  a  check  or  difafter  occur,  their  grief  is 
clamorous,  and  their  indignation  knows  nobounds.  * 
In  the  vehemence  of  their  concern  they  magnify 
the  misfortune  vaftly  beyond  its  real  extent  and 
its  probable  confequences. — They  make  no  al¬ 
lowance  for  accident  or  difficulty.  They  find  it 
fufficicnt  matter  for  blame  that  cafualties  were  not 
prevented,  that  impoffibilities  were  not  perform¬ 
ed,  that  the  elements  were  not  compelled  tQ 
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lend  their  ready  affiitance.  Nay  fo  violently  arc 
they  affedted,  that  although  the  very  next  day 
the  misfortune  fhould  be  not  only  remedied,  but 
alfo  Ikilfully  improved  to  advantage,  they  can¬ 
not  fo  foon  recover  their  wpnted  ferenity.  Some, 

indeed,  want  the  decency  even  to  affume  a  mafic 
of  forrow  on  fuch  occafions,  and  are  fo  dead  tp 
all  fenfe  of  ffiame  as  well  as  of  patriotifm,  as 
openly  to  exult  and  triumph  in  the  misfortunes 
of  their  country. 

a 

Alas  !  we  know  already,  without  their  affif- 
tance,  that  War  is  unavoidably  attended  with 
much  danger,  difficulty,  and  inconvenience ; 
that  it  is  a  naufeous  as  well  as  a  violent  remedy  : 
but  it  is  a  remedy  which  is  become  neceffiary  for 
our  own  prefervation,  as  well  as  for  the  reite¬ 
ration  of  general  fecurity  againft  the  enemies  of 
order,  morality,  religion,  fociety,  and  humanity. 
Whoever  attempts  to  oppofe  the  purfuit,  or  to 
impede  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  a  War,  is  ineflfedt  a  con¬ 
federate  with  the monfters  againit  whom  it  is  carried 
on. 

But  he  muil  entertain  a  very  contemptible  and 
injurious  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country 
who  fuppofes  that  any  artifice,  mifreprefentation, 
or  fophiftry,  can  abate  their  ardour  in  a  ilruggle, 
upon  the  fuccefs  of  which  the  prefervation  of 

every 
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every  thing  dear  to  them  depends.  We  know 
the  value  of  the  interefts  we  have  at  flake,  and 
fhall  grudge  neither  exertion  nor  expence  to  fe- 
cure  them  : — We  fhall  neither  repine  at  our  bur¬ 
thens,  fhould  they  be  neceffarily  augmented,  nor 
defpond  upon  thole  occafional  difaflers  to  which 
a  flate  of  hoftilities  is  expofed.  Our  gracious 
Sovereign  does  not  hefitate  to  expofe  the  lives  of 
his  Ions  in  the  caufe  of  his  people  ;  while  thefe 
illuflrious  princes,  with  a  courage  truly  heroical, 
face  the  greateft  dangers,  and  in  defending  the 
caufe,  add  to  the  laurels  of  their  Country.  Who 
fhall  be  infenfible  of  the  influence  of  fo  bright  an 
example  ?  Where  fhall  be  found  the  Engliftw 
man  fo  degenerate  as  to  be  backward  to  a  Gift, 
with  chearful  patriotifm,  in  his  perfon  or  in  his 
fubftance,  the  fame  glorious  caufe  ?  Every  clafs 
— -every  rank  is  deeply  interefled ;  for  it  is  the 
welfare  of  all  which  has  been  endangered,  and 
which  is  to  be  fecured  **.  The  Merchant,  the 

Manu- 


*  The  French  Revolution  began  by  attacking  the  Mo¬ 
narch,  the  Nobles,  and  the  Clergy;  and  thole  necefiary  ranks 
were  called  upon  throughout  Europe  to  view  the  example  with 
jealoufy  and  alarm.  But  the  danger  was  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  them.  When  the  rights  of  the  higher  orders  are  made 
the  fport  of  popular  fury  and  outrage,  the  fecurity  of  other 
dalles  has  but  a  precarious  and  Ihort-lived  exiftence.  The 
progrefs  of  the  Revolution  completely  verifies  this  re¬ 
mark.  We  now  fee  property  of  every  fpecies,  public  and 
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Manufa&urer,  the  Peafant,  and  the  Peer— 
all  perfons  of  every  defcription  are  concern¬ 
ed  to  fupport,  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power,  a  conteft  with  the  common  enemy  of 
mankind.  But  if  any  one  individual  among  his 
Majefty’s  fubjedts  is  more  interefted  than  the  reft 
in  reftoring  and  fecuring  the  bleflings  of  peace 
to  this  Country,  it  is  the  man  who  by  his 
talents  and  exertions  has  raifed  it  from  dil- 
trefs  to  profperity.  It  cannot  but  excite  ge¬ 
neral  fatisfacftion  and  confidence  to  fee  the 
helm  of  State  continued,  at  a  juncture  like 

private,  pillaged  with  as  little  ceremony  as  that  cf  the  Church' 
and  the  Nobility,  at  firft.  The  principle  of  nniverfal  plun¬ 
der,  which  was  then  only  in  embryo,  is  now  arrived  at  full 
maturity,  ani  publicly  avowed,  without  a  blufh,  in  the  Con¬ 
vention — where  Danton  has  declared  that  the  people  mult  be 
excited  to  vengeance  again!!  the  Rich — where  the  fame 
blood-thirfty  demagogue  has  denounced  the  **  Arifiocracy  of 
Trade”  as  a  proper  fubjedl  of  depredation  ;  and  one  of  his 
infamous  colleagues  has  avowed  it  to  be  neceffary  “  to  con- 
ie  vince  the  Merchants  that  France  could  do  without  them/* 
Public  bodies  are  not  more  fecure  than  individuals,  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  and  of  the  Caifle  d’Efconipte 
is  condfcated  upon  the  mod  abiurd  pretences.  — Nay  even  agricul  ¬ 
tural  property  i?  invadedlike  the  reft ;  the  whole  produceof  aliar- 
yeft  is  decreed  to  belong  to  the  Nation  — that  is,  to  thofe  who 
tyrannize  over  the  Nation ;  and  Robefpierre,  another  Con¬ 
ventional  Monfter,  has  declared  that  the  rich  farmers  muft  be 
delivered  up  to  the  people.  While  fuch  a  fyften?  continues 
to  prevail  in  any  country,  every  trader,  farmer,  and  proprietor, 
in  other  countries,  ought  to  tremble.  To  all  who  wiih  the 
War  to  be  abandoned  before  fuch  a  fyftem  is  exterminated,  it 
may  be  Paid  with  pgculia’-  proprety/‘  Je  ie fabula  narratur 
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the  prefent,  in  hands  where  the  Royal  difcern- 
ment  fo  judicioufly  and  advantageoufly  placed  it 
upwards  of  eight  years  ago.  Who  can  feel  fo 
great  an  intereft  to  preferve,  as  He  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  fo  much  to  reftore  ?  Where  elfe  can 
the  juft  poffeflion  of  well-earned  fame,  and  of 
public  favour  and  gratitude,  afford  an  equal  fecu- 
rity  for  the  beft  poftible  application  of  the  na¬ 
tional  refources  in  fupport  of  the  national  honour 
and  interefts  ?  And  while  the  public  need  not 

fear  that  fo  able  and  thrifty  a  fteward  fhould 
become  improvident,  lavifh,  and  prodigal,  they 
will  not  wifh  him,  by  a  narrow,  ill-timed,  and 
ruinous  parfimony,  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
perpetuate  the  benefits  of  his  adminiftration. 

The  fame  perfons  who  condemn  the  War 
in  general  do  not  fail  to  cenfure  it  in  the  de¬ 
tail  :  in  their  eyes,  whatever  is  done  or  pro¬ 
jected — every  plan,  every  operation  is  fure  to 
be  wrong. — If  we  have  a  fleet  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  Channel; — and  if  in 
the  Channel,  protecting  the  trade  and  the  vitals 
of  the  Country,  it  fhould  be  engaged  fomewhere 
elfe.  If  we  employ  and  expofeour  own  troops, 
we  are  wafteful  ofBritifh  blood — and  if  we  fub- 
fid ize  foreign  troops,  we  are  lavifh  of  Britifh 
treafure  upon  hirelings  and  mercenaries.  Such 
confutes,  however,  will  have  but  little  effeCt,  un- 

lefs  they  can  be  accompanied  with  the  charge 

that 
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that  the  War  is  carried  on  with  languor  and 
fupinenefs.  While  its  character  is  fpirit  and 

t* 

aftivity,  vain  will  be  all  attempts  to  draw  off 
the  public  attention  from  its  general  conduct 
and  cfFedt  to  partial,  inadequate^  and  mutilated 
details;  A  difcerning  Public  will  not  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  any  artifice  from  feeing  and  appre¬ 
ciating  thofe  exertions,  both  naval  and  military,' 
which  exceed  not  only  all  expectation,  but  alfo 
all  precedent  in  any  one  year  of  any  War  ;  ex¬ 
ertions  which  have  difplayed  themfelves  in  the 
rapid  extenfion  of  our  marine— in  the  uncontefted 
dominion  of  the  Britifh  Flag— in  the  effectual  pro- 

V 

teCfion  of  our  own  commerce,  and  the  total  de^ 
ftrudtion  of  that  of  the  enemy— in  the  acquifitions 
already  made  in  both  the  Indies,  and  the  ability 
we  have  acquired  to  pufh  thofe  acquifitions  to  any 
extent  we  pleafe — in  the  permanent  and  invalua¬ 
ble  advantage  of  having  deftroyed  one  third  of 
the  navy,  together  with  the  grand  arfenal — not 
merely  of  our  prefent  adverfary,  but  of  our  na- 
tural  rival— in  the  appropriation  of  the  whole 
of  the  Newfoundland  fifhefy,  of  the  Levant  and 
the  Italian  trades — and  in  the  powerful  extenfive 
and  well-cemented  confederacy  we  have  been  in- 
ftrumental  in  forming  among  the  principal  Powers 
of  Europe,  to  defend  the  common  interefls  of  all 
States,  the  independence  of  Nations,  the  authority 
of  Treaties,  ana  the  exiftenee  of  Civilized  Society. 
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TflE  difingenuous  reafoners  above  alluded  to 
afk  with  great  ferioufnefs,whether  the  war  is  to  be  a 
war  of  extermination  ;  and  they  urge  that  the  unit¬ 
ed  force  of  a  country  like  France,  pofleffing  fuch 
immenfe  refources,  and  ftruggling  for  its  liberties, 
prefents  a  degree  of  refiftance  that  mull  baffle  all 
the  exertions  of  the  Combined  Powers.  The  war 
is  certainly  a  war  of  extermination;  but  not  in  the 
fenfe  its  opponents  would  have  us  affix  to  the 
word  :  Not  a  war  for  the  extermination  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  or  of  their  liberties :  Not  for  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  national  profperity  or  of  focial  happi- 
nefs :  its  object  is  to  root  out  a  tremendous  evil, 
which  opprefles  and  ruins  a  populous  and  exten- 
five  Territory,  and  which  menaces  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  race  with  deflru&ion  :  to  deftroy  a  fyf- 
tem  of  licentioufnefs,  disorganization,  and  uni- 
verfal  hoftiffty  :  to  flifle  the  turbulent  fpirit, 
and  to  cruffl.  the  ufurped  and  ferocious  power 
by  which  thatfyftem  is  animated  and  fuftained  : 
thefe  are  the  things  which  mud  be  exter¬ 
minated  before  Europe  can  obtain  fecurity  or 
enjoy  repofe.  The  Anarchy  of  France  is  a 
defolating  fire,  which  feeks  to  confume  what¬ 
ever  is  near  it.  That  fire  had  begun  to  Spread  to  the 
neighbouring  edifices,  and  ar  one  period  menaced 
all  Europe  with  a  general  conflagration.  Bydintof 
exertion  its  progrefs  has  happily  been  checked, 
and  it  has  been  driven  back  to  the  fpot  where  it 
1  F  firft 
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firft  broke  out  ;  but  what  folly  would  it  be  to 
leave  it  before  it  is  entirely  got  under  !  The  en¬ 
gines  mu  ft  play  until  this  fire  be  extinguifhed,  or 
the  flames  will  again  bui  ft  forth,  and  refume 
their  dreadful  ravages. 

As  to  the  union  and  refources  which,  it  is  pre¬ 
tended,  prefent  fuch  obftacles  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
War,  Where  is  that  union  ?  What  is  the  ftate  of 
thofe  refources  ?  What  union  is  there  in  France  but 
that  of  unprincipled  wretches,  who  combine,  with¬ 
out  either  attachment  or  mutual  confidence,  for 
the  perpetration  of  crimes,  and  who  deftroy  each 
other  the  moment  their  intereftsor  views  aredivid- 
ed  ?  The  firft  Revolution  difTolved  all  union  and 
harmony,  by  fetting  at  variance  the  various 
ranks  in  the  State,  and  by  removing  all  thofe 
ties  and  reftraints  which  are  neceflary  to  con¬ 
nect  men  in  Society.  The  fubfequent  Revo¬ 
lutions  which  have  torn  and  diftra&ed  France, 
have  been  nothing  elfe  than  the  fuccefiive  vic¬ 
tories  of  contending  factions,  which  have  ia 
their  turn  acquired  predominance  by  force  and 
violence ;  and,  as  was  to  be  expedted,  the 
moft  fanguinary  of  thofe  fadlions  has  been  ulti¬ 
mately  triumphant :  each  of  thofe  Revolutions 
has  brought  with  it, 

“  - - - -  lluin  upon  Ruin,  Rout  on  Rout, 

(t  Confufion  worfe  confounded. Par.  Lost. 
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It  is  argued,  however,  that  the  People,  by 
their  fubmiffion  to  fuch  a  Government  (if  a 
Government  it  can  be  called),  Ihevv  themfelves 
decided  in  its  favour,  and  determined  to  fupport 
it.  But  does  the  violence  which  is  employed  to 
produce  thatfubmiffion  prove  it  to  be  voluntary  ? 
Can  there  be  a  fairer  criterion  of  the  degree  of 
refinance,  than  the  degree  of  force  ufed  to  fupprefs 
that  refinance  ?  The  crouded  prifons  *— the  Re¬ 
volutionary  Tribunal -f- — the  conftant  executions 
—•the  Guillotine  permanent  and  ambulatory — are 
remarkable  proofs  of  the  attachment  of  the  Peo- 
pie  to  the  Government.  One  Baftille  has  by  fome 
perfons  been  confidered  as  fufficient  evidence  that 

*  The  prifons  in  France  are  fuppofed  to  contain  200,000 
wretched  inhabitants.  With  rcfpedt  to  one,  called  "The  Cuncier - 
gerte,  at  Paris,  let  us  hear  Vouland ,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  addrefled  the  Convention  as  follows,  on 
the  27th  of  January  1794. 

“  You  have  decreed  that  the  prifoners  to  be  tried  by  the 
“  Revolutionary  Tribunal  for  Counter-Revolutionary  projefls 

ihould  be  confined  in  the  prilon  of  Tbt  Conciergerie ;  but  the 
“  number  of  prifoners  fent  there  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic 
te  is  fo  great,  that  this  prifon  will  not  hold  them.  This 

,e  PROVES  Tfit  MULTITUDE  OF  OUR  ENEMIES.” 

4  By  the  ordinary  returns  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
of  Lyons  for  hve  days  there  appeared  in  that  fpace  to  have 
been  there  executed  as  follows  : 


Guillotined, 
Shot  to  death 
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the  ancient  fyftem  was  maintained  by  oppreflion 
and  conftraint — (although  that  prifon  did  not,  at 
its  boafted  demolition,  contain  even  a  Angle 
prifoner  charged  with  crimes  againft  the  State)  : 
—but  the  Baftilles  out  of  number  which  have 
fucceeded,  demonftrate  the  perfection  of  Liberty , 
and  the  fpontaneous  acquiefcence  of  the  People. 
Whole  reigns  of  Monarchs  pafled  away  without 
one  execution  for  Revolutionary  attempts — fo 
much  was  the  Monarchy  detejled  :  but  the  copious 
ftreams  of  blood  which  now  inceflantly  flow  from 
the  Altars  of  the  Republic,  denote  the  preference 
of  the  People  for  Republican  Government.  Thofe 
who  reafon  in  this  way  reckon  for  nothing  that 
fyftem  of  terror  which  reigns  throughout  France, 
and  which  pervades  every  reeds  of  that  miferable 
country.  It  is  by  this  formidable  engine  that 
the  mercilefs  dominion  which  prevails  has  been 
gradually  eflablifhed,  and  is  flill  upheld  *, 

*  “  With  one  Angle  word  you  might  compofe  the  greatetf  part 
“  of  the  hiftory  of  three  Aflemblies.  This  word  is — FEAR. 

“  Fear  fan&ified  the'  revifion  of  the  Conflitution,  andocca- 
'*  fionedits  being  adopted. 

**  Fear  of  Repivblicanifm,  in  the  time  of  the  Legiflative  Af- 
41  fembly,  ranged  the  Independents  on  ihe  fide  of  the  Feuil- 
44  lants ;  and  Fear  has,  in  a  great  meafure,  produced  all  the  va-* 
44  riations  in  the  Convention. 

44  Fear  does  not  always  fhew  itfelf  under  the  fame  charafler. 
44  Accordingly  the  Anarchifts  have  the  art  to  vary  the  form, 
14  in  order  the  more  effedlually  to  excite  it ;  and,  through  fear, 
*r  to  drag  mankind  along  with  them.*’  Brissot. 

Were 
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Were  it  not  for  the  fad  evidence  of  faff,  it  would, 
in  theory,  appear  impoffible  tor  terror  to  obtain 
fuch  a  fway  over  a  populous,  civilized,  and  en¬ 
lightened  nation.  Nor  could  fuch  a  fway  have 
been  obtained  without  the  aid  of  that  veil  of 
PatFiotifm,  which  has  been  ufed  to  difguife  every 
meafure  of  the  Revolution,  and  which,  thin  and 
tranfparent  as  it  is  become,  ferves  to  this  hour  as 
a  cover  and  pretext  for  the  molt  flocking  atroci* 
ties.  The  dominion  of  terror  thus  obtained  is 
favoured  and  preferved  by  the  extinction  of  every 
moral  and  religious  principle,  and  of  every  fen* 
timent  of  nature  and  humanity.  That  repugnance 
to  the  fhedding  of  blood  which  nature  has  im¬ 
planted  in  the  human  bread,  is  entirely  overcome, 
and  a  third  for  blood  is  fubdituted  in  its  place. 
The  violation  of  duties  hitherto  edeemed  the 
mod  facred  among  men  is  conf  dered  as  the  mod: 
exalted  of  virtues— and  whoever  fhould  betray 
a  friend,  a  father,  or  a  hufband,  to  the  furious 
Demons  of  Democracy,  would  be  held  up  to 
admiration  and  applaufe.  Hence  univerfal  dif- 
truit  prevails,  every  man  views  his  neighbour 
with  fufpicion  or  with  apprehendon,  and  no  one 
dares  to  utter  his  groans,  either  for  his  country, 
his  kindred,  or  himfeif.  In  fuch  a  date  of  things, 
the  novel  'phenomena  of  arming  the  People  in  a 
mafs,  and  of  compelling  that  mats  to  march  and 
to  fght  in  fupport  of  a  detefted  caufe,  are  found 
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not  only  practicable  but  eafy.  Thofe  perfons, 
therefore,  who  infer  theapprobation  of  the  People 
from  their  neglecting  the  opportunity  which 
their  being  armed  affords  of  righting  them- 
felves,”  forget  the  fituation  of  the  Country,  the 
nature  of  the  governing  Power,  the  means  it  em¬ 
ploys,  and  the  influence  of  Fear  when  once  it  has 
gained  pofleflion  of  the  mind.  For  the  People, 
even  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  right  themfeives 
tinder  fuch  a  tyranny,  would  require  refolution, 
concert,  and  opportunity,  which  cannot  be 
expected  to  exift  where  confidence  is  entirely 
abolilhcd,  and  where  vigilance  and  alarm  are 
without  intermiffion.  The  blood-thirfty  Rulers, 
with  their  numerous  agents,  are  inceflantly  prying 
for  victims  wfih  that  Argus-eyed  watchfulnefs 
which  can  only  exift  under  Republican  forms. 
They  ferutinize  every  word  and  every  look  *, 
and  want  no  other  evidence  of  guilt  than  fufpi- 
cion  l  '1  hey  are  moft  waftefully  prodigal  of  the 
lives  of  men,  and  make  it  their  maxim,  that 
too  much  blood  cannot  be  fpilt  either  on  the 
fcaffold  or  in  the  held.  Whenevertheir infamous 
canie  meets  with  a  difafter,  they  inftantly  wreak 
their  vengeance  on .  defencelefs  victims— they 
call  off  the  attention  of  the  people  by  a  fudden 
bur  ft  of  fury,  and  And  their  remedy  or  their 

Verba-— 'vnltui — in  crimen  detorquens 
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Confolation  in  human  facrifices.  They  even 
celebrate  their  fuceeffes  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
crown  with  ads  of  cruelty  and  flaughrer  their 
civic  feftivities  *.  PofiefTed  of  the  public  force, 
they  convert  it  into  an  engine  of  fevcrity  and 
terror,  and  they  perpetrate  their  cruelties  with 
a  formality  which  renders  them  dill  more  block¬ 
ing  and  atrocious  *f\  They  chiefly  employ  per- 
fons  of  the  mod  defperate  and  abandoned  cha¬ 
racter — the  ready  indruments  of  every  crime; 
they  have  always  at  their  command  troops  of 
armed  banditti ;  and  thus  they  hold  peaceable  and 
virtuous  citizens  in  awe  and  fubjedtion.  They 
cafily  render  the  populace  (whom,  according  to 
the  invariable  practice  of  Republicans,  they  de- 

*  They  have  repeatedly  amufed  themfelves  on  thefe  occa- 
Sons  with  finking  a  veffel  laden  with  unfortunate  victims  of 
wanton  barbarity. 

+  They  have,  however,  on  feveral  occafions,  laid  afide  ail 
formality,  finding  it  an  impediment  to  the  gratification  of  their 
infatiate  fury.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  has  been  autho¬ 
rized  to  CGnvift  without  the  dilatory  procefs  of  examining 
vvitnefies.  The  Guillotine  itfelf  ha§  been  found  too  tardy  in 
its  operations—* and  whole  troops  of  deftined  viftims  have,  with 
a  barbarity  of  which  there  is  no  example,  been  expoled  at  once 
to  the  fire  of  grape-fhot,  which  laid  the  mangled  carcafes  of 
the  wounded  in  one  heap  with  their  more  fortunate  brethren, 
who  had  been  at  once  relieved  from  their  miierable  exigence. 
Such  are  the  wretches  with  whom  it  is  propofed  to  make 
peace  ! 
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nominate  the  People*)  fubfervient  to  their 
ichemcs,  and  the  ready  inftruments  of  terror  and 
deftru&ion.  In  fhort,  thefe  wretches  cement 
their  dominion  by  blood,  and  confound  and 
aftonifh  by  the  enormity  of  their  crimes  and 
by  the  celerity  of  their  maflacres  !  But  al¬ 
though  the  inftruments  of  death  in  conftant 
exercife,  the  axe  perpetually  fufpended,  re- 
ftrain  the  unfortunate  people  from  throwing  off 
their  grievous  yoke,  the  infurredfions  which 
have  exifted  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  Re- 
public,  luppreffed  by  fuch  means,  furnifh  a  de- 
cifive  proof  of  the  deteftaticn  in  which  the 
fubfifting  tyranny  is  held  ;  while  the  ftrenuous 
and  perfevering  efforts  of  the  Chriftian  and  Royal 
Army  in  Poitou  and  Brittany  denote  the  general 
wifh  of  the  People  to  fee  reftored — the  Throne 
of  their  King  and  the  Altars  of  their  God  ! 

*  The  People,  far  from  exercifing  that  Sovereignty  with 
the  phantom  of  which  they  are  flattered  and  cajoled,  have 
infinitely  lefs  real  influence  than  they  poflefled  under  their 
former  Monarchy.  With  the  name  of  Freedom  in  their  mouths, 
and  perpetually  refounded  in  their  ears,  they  are  in  a  fiate  of 
fhe  vilell  fubjedtion  and  abafement.  To  keep  up  the  farce  of 
Republicanifin,  they  are  made  to  promote  every  meafurepro- 
jedted  by  their  Tyrants ;  but  to  refufe,  to  oppofe,  or  even  to  he¬ 
ll  late,  would  be  attended  with  certain  and  immediate  deduc¬ 
tion.  Conflitution  after  Confutation  is  therefore  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  by  them  as  foon  as  propofed.  Nor  is  there  any  plan, 
however  abfurd  or  miichievous,  of  which  their  eager  accep¬ 
tance  would  not  be  announced  by  a  general  d if  charge  of  ar¬ 
tillery. . 
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Such  is  the  boafted  Union  which  is  to  rejift  and 
repel  the  armies  of  almoft  all  Europe.  In  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  refources  which  remain  in  aid  of  the 
fame  caufe,  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  confound 
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them  with  the  efforts  of  the  moment.  Defolated 

* 

by  more  than  four  years  Revolution,  France  has 
fcarcely  any  thing  left  of  what  conftitutes  the  re* 
fources  of  a  Country  but  her  population— and 

i 

that,  diminifhed  as  it  is,  threatens  to  become  her 
greateflincumbrance ; — without  either  commerce, 
credit,  or  manufactures — making  even  her  agri¬ 
culture  fubordinate  to  the  occupation  of  war — 
already  pinched  by  fcarcity,  and  menaced  by  the 
near  and  rapid  approaches  of  inevitable  famine- 
depending,  both  for  fubfiftence  and  the  means  of 
War,  on  precarious  fupplies,  clandeftinely  drawn, 
at  an  immenfe  coft,  from  thofe  Powers  who, 
under  colour  of  a  difgraceful  Neutrality,  contri¬ 
bute  to  uphold  her  infernal  caufe,  and  who  thereby 
nourifh  a  viper  which,  if  not  cttifhed;  will  fling 
them  in  their  turn1 — aNeutrality  as  ungenerous  as  it 
is  impolitic;  for  thofe  Powers  which  bbferve  it  owe 
their  prefent  fafety  and  their  future  hopes  to  the 
War  which  the  Belligerent  Powers  fuflain  againfl 
France.  The  Tyrants  of  this  exnaufled  country 
are  alfo  reduced  to  the  extremity,  not  only  of 
appropriating  by  rapahity  and  plunder,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  individuals  wherever  it  can  be  found  at 
home,  but  of  deviling  unheard-of  contri¬ 
vances  to  draw  within  their  fpoliating  grafp 
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that  which  has  been  depofited  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  This  laft  refource,  the  plunder  of 
private  property,  mud  fpeedily  fail,  as  the  only 
channels  which  can  fupply  that  property  are  dried 
up  ;  and  nothing  will  then  remain  but  a  paper 
currency,  originally  founded  upon  injuftice  and 

\. 

robbefy,  indebted  for  its  internal  credit  to  the 
cOmpulfory  limitation  of  the  price  of  every  com¬ 
modity,  and  difcredited  abroad  to  the  lowed 
degree  of  nominal  and  fictitious  value.  Such  is 
the  condition  of  the  Country  to  which  it  is  pro- 
pofed  to  fuefor  peace— a  condition  fo  diftreffing, 
as  to  amount  almod  to  an  adequate  punifhment 
for  the  crimes  which  have  produced  it,  and  to 
convey  an  idea  of  juft  retribution,  were  it  not 
that  the  good  fuftain  the  greateft  fhare  of  the  ca¬ 
lamity.  The  condition  of  human  life  in  the  moft 
favage  and  barbarous  tribes  is  truly  enviable, 
when  compared  with  that  exhibited  in  France  ; 
and  thofe  turbulent  Characters  who  abufe  the 
fecurity  and  protection  afforded  by  other  States, 
would  dee  to  the  woods  and  defarts  rather  than 
ttvuft  themfelves  in  that  land  of  horror  .and  defo- 
lation.  In  fliort,  this  once  dourifhing  Kingdom 
exhibits  only  the  wreck  of  Society  ;  and  the  im¬ 
pious  Regicides  who  have  ufurped  its  dominion, 
have  nothing  left  to  defend  themfelves  with  but 
the  ruins  of  the  country  which  they  have  defolated. 

But  this  ftatementby  no  means  warrants  us  to 
defpife  the  efforts  which  they  are  now  making, 

and 
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and  which  pofllbly  for  a  fhort  time  longer  they 
may  have  it  in  their  power  to  make.  Thofe 
efforts  afford  a  melancholy  inflance  of  the  energy 
which  the  empire  of  terror,  delufion,  and  crimes, 
can  call  forth,  when  its  ruinous  fway  is  onceefta- 
blifhed  over  a  powerful  and  populous  Country. 
Thofe  efforts  bear,  indeed,  the  genuine  (lamp  of 
defperation  ;  they  would  themfelves  produce  the 
ruin  of  France,  even  if  fhe  were  in  her  prifline 
flate  of  profperity.  But  let  Europe  beware  of 
their  fuccefs,  for  then  the  ruin  will  be  general. 
The  monfters  who  direft  them  feem  juflly  aware, 
that  only  a  fingle  ftruggle  remains  in  behalf  of 
their  infamous  caufe,  and  they  collect  all  their 
ftrength  upon  the  occafion.  To  prolong  their 
domination,  fleeting  as  it  is  ferocious,  they  feel 
no  regret  in  facrificing  the  permanent  interefts  of 
their  Country,  and  in  inflicting  on  it  wounds  from 
which  it  cannot  recover  for  ages.  Confcious  that 
humanity  muft  every  where  refufe  impunity  to 
deeds  like  theirs,  they  feem  indifferent  about  their 
own  fate,  fo  that  their  deftruction  do  not  come 
alone;  and  they  endeavour  (Sampfon-like)  to  pull 
down  the  ediflce  of  Society, although  they  expofe 
themfelves  to  be  buried  in  its  ruins.  Hence  thofe 
.agonies  of  convulfive  rage  which  juflly  ex- 

K 

cite  our  aftonifhment  and  alarm,  and  which 
Ihould  call  forth  the  greatefl  exertion  and  vigi¬ 
lance  •,  for,  unfortunately,  to  deftroy  is  a  much 
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f afxer  talk  than  to  preferve,  and  infinitely  more  fo 
than  to  reSore.  Thefe  impious  demagogues, 
able  and  aCtive  as  they  are  defperate  and  unprin¬ 
cipled,  refort  to  means  which  no  regular  Go¬ 
vernment  could  employ.  They  make  robbery, 
facrilege,  impiety,  and  murder,  the  inSruments 
of  their  defigns  ;  and  they  crufh  domefiic  oppo¬ 
sition  by  meafures  which  would  overthrow  any 
legitimate  power  upon  earth.  They  arm  the 
People  in  a  mafs,  drive  into  the  fieid  all  the 
youth  of  the  Country  (on  whofe  labours  de¬ 
pends  the  fubfiflence  of  another  year),  and  Si¬ 
mulate  them  to  fight,  undifciplined  as  they  are, 
like  defperadoes,  by  the  intoxicating  fumes  of 
liquor,  and  the  Sill  more  intoxicating  fumes  of 
Anarchical  Fanaticifm  while,  to  counteract  all 
remaining  influence  of  fear,  as  ^vell  as  of  dilaf- 
feCtion,  the  awful  Guillotine,  which  firft  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  march.  Sands  behind,  and  points 
out  a  much  greater  danger  than  that  of  advan¬ 
cing  againS  the  enemy.  Thus  do  they  lead  army 
after  army  to  defeat  and  to  daughter— and  thus, 
without  a  Angle  victory,  by  dint  of  numbers  and 
by  inceflant  attacks,  do  they  harrafs  and  fatigue 
the  regular  forces  oppofed  to  them;  which  dif- 
play,  in  the  mofl  ufeful  manner,  the  advantage  of 
difcipline,  by  retiring  in  good  order  from  the 
impetuous  torrent,  to  fituations  where  they  may 
be  able  to  check  its  courfe,  until,  fpent  in  its 
own  violence,  it  may  fubfide. 
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Such  efforts  cannot  laft  long,  nor  be  often  re¬ 
peated.  But  to  fruftrate  them  demands,  as  it  de- 
ierves,  every  poffible  degree  of  vigilance  and  ex¬ 
ertion.  The  Powers  who  are  combined  in  the 
caufe  of  Society  and  Humanity  fnould  negledt 
nothing  that  can  conduce  to  their  fuccefs.  Their 
refources,  thank  Heaven  !  exceed  beyond  all 
comparifon  thofe  of  their  adverfary  *  ;  and  if 

?  Befides  the  natural  difproportion  between  the  ftrength 
and  refources  of  France,  and  thofe  cf  nearly  the  reft  of  Europe 
collectively——  there  cannot  be  a  greater  contraft  than  that  which 
is  exhibited  between  the  condition  of  France  and  that  of 
the  Coalefced  Powers,  On  the  one  hand,  we  fee  a  population 
incredibly  dimini  fhed  by  emigration,  profcription,  maffacre, 
unremitting  executions,  and  that  barbarous  kind  of  War  ia 
which  the  value  of  human  life  is  eftimated  as  nothing,  and  the 
want  of  difcipline  is  comper.fated  only  by  the  numbers  that  are 
driven  to  llaughter  ;  a  neglected  agriculture — an  enfeebled  and 
diminiftted  navy,  that  dares  not  ftievv  itfelf  out  of  port — a  total 
failure  of  commerce  and  manufacture — and  a  want  of  every 
article  which  is  necdfary  either  for  fubfiftence  or  for  War,  and 
which  commerce  alone  can  fupply  :  while  internally  there  is 
neither  law,  order,  nor  fecurity  ;  and  the  ftate  of  uproar,  con- 
fufion,  and  horror,  equals  the  diftrels  and  alarm  which  fuch  a 
fituation  cannot  fail  to  produce.  Or  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
bined  Powers,  far  from  experiencing  any  fenfible  lofs  of  popu¬ 
lation,  (uftain  only  the  ordinary  Ioffes  incident  to  War  ;  loftea 
which  are  provided  againft  by  care,  difcipline,  generalfhip, 
plentiful  fupplies  of  food  and  cloathing,  and  every  humane 
attention  to  life  and  health.  We  fee  alfo  the  commerce  of 
the  States  at  war  with  France  profperous  and  ftourifhin^, 
compenfating  the  lofs  of  their* trade  with  that  country* 
by  participating  her  numerous  branches  of  foreign  com¬ 
merce  : —  The  marine  of  the  Naval  Powers  in  full  vigour,  and 
abundantly  more  than  fufficient  to  protect  their  own  trade,  and 
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they  apply  thofe  refources  with  refolution  and 
vigour,  with  promptitude  and  unanimity— their 
fuccefs  may  be  confidered  as  morally  certain. 
Hitherto  they  have  certainly  erred  in  their  calcu^ 
lation  of  the  degree  of  refinance  they  Ihould  have 
’to  encounter.  Nor  is  this  ftrange  :  for  they 
could  not  fuppofe  it  poffible  that  a  fufneient  de¬ 
gree  of  feverity  could  be  put  in  pra&ice,  to  re¬ 
train  that  internal  oppofitlon  which  fo  grievous  a 
tyranny  could  not  fail  to  produce.  Hereafter, 
if  they  err,  it  behoves  them  to  take  efpecial  care 
that  it  be  on  the  fafe  fide.  For  this  purpofe  they 
fcould  adopt  it  as  a  maxim,  that  every  exertion 
in  their  power  is  indifpenfably  ncceffary  :  and 
ihould  they  employ  greater  means  than  might 
poffibly  fuffice  for  the  attainment  of  their  objed, 
they  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  every  moment 
that  they  thereby  accelerate  the  return  of  tran¬ 
quility  and  fecurity. 

W e  are  fometimes  told,  that  when  the  War  Hiall 
be  felt  in  its  burdens,  it  will  become  unpopular, 
and  that  by  exciting  discontent,  it  may  prove 
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prevent  that  of  the  enemy  from  reviving  : —while  at  home* 
their  S  tates  enjoy  the  fubftantial  ble (Tings  of  orderly  and  well- 
regulated  Society,  and  all  ranks  difplay  an  unparalleled  ardour 
to  fupport  a  War,  on  the  fuccefs  of  which  depends  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  thofe  blefiings  to  the  prefent  generation,  and  the  tranf- 
ipiflion  of  them  to  poftemy. 
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the  fource  of  confufion,  and  even  endanger  the 
fafety  of  the  Confticution  itfelf.  Such  infinua- 
tions  are  far  from  being  complimentary  of  the 
good  fenfe  and  good  difpofitions  of  the  Country. 
The  Britifh  People  have  not  only  with  cheerful- 
nefs,  but  with  ardour,  fupported  Wars  under¬ 
taken  in  defence  of  the  national  honour,  or  of  the 
general  fecurity  of  Europe  ^  and  they  willicarcely 
fhrink  from  a  War  which,  befides  having  in  view 
the  above  important  confiderations,  has  for  its 
objedt  the  prefervation  of  their  Conftitution,  and 
of  their  exigence  as  a  free  and  independent  na¬ 
tion.  Every  motive  that  has  ever  yet  exiftcd— 
every  motive  that  infult,  provocation,  and  aggref- 
fion — or  that  a  defire  of  vengeance  or  of  defence 
can  infpire,  to  ftimulate  to  a  vigorous  and  animat¬ 
ed  profecution  of  a  War,  occurs  with  unexam¬ 
pled  force  on  the  prefent  occafion.  Nay,  motives 
which  have  never  before  exifted,  even  in  idea,  call 
loudly  upon  us  to  diftinguifh  this  from  every  for¬ 
mer  War  by  unprecedented  vigour  and  exertion. 

It  has  for  centuries  been  the  native  fentiment  of 
Britifh  minds,  that  neither  blood  nor  treafure 
fhould  be  fpared  to  prevent  the  aggrandifement 
of  the  French  Monarchy.  And  fhall  we  now, 
for  the  firft  time,  cringe  to  the  power  of  France, 
tremble  at  her  wrath,  and  yield  to  her  fpirit  of 
conqueft  and  domination,  becaufc  fne  ha?  a  (Turned 
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jhe  name  of  a  Republic-^uecaufe  fhe  has  fe- 
hounced  all  fenfe  of  honour  and  humanity- — be- 
caufe  fhe  is  transformed  from  a  polilhed  to  a  bar¬ 
barous  nation,  retaining  the  arts  of  civilization 
only  to  become  more  dreafully  favage,  more  ex- 
tenfively  pernicious-^-and  becaufe  fhe  claims  a 
right,  by  a  profanation  of  the  facred  name  of 
Liberty,  to  excite  infurredtion  in  every  other  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  overturn  every  .other  Government  ? 
Never  had  we  fuch  grounds  of  hoftility  with  a 
French  Monarch — never  was  conqueft  fo  indif- 
penfable  as  it  is  now.  The  queftion  before  us  is 
not,  whether  the  Britifh  Flag  fhall  maintain  its 
honour,  or  the  Britifh  Name  its  refpedt — .whether 
we  fhall  preferve  our  Commerce  or  our  Colonies, 
nor  even  whether  we  fhall  continue  to  enjoy  the 
mild  and  benign  influence  of  our  Laws,  Religion, 
and  inimitable  form  of  Government  ; — but,  whe¬ 
ther  without  any  Laws,  Religion,  or  Government, 
we  fhall  become  a  prey  to  devouring  anarchy,  and 
experience  the  horrors  of  which  France  prefents- 
fo  dreadful  a  fpc&acle,  and  which  fheendeivours 
to  render  univerfal.  Such' a  War  may  indeed 
be  Ailed  a  War  pro  arts  et  focis — a  War  for  the 
defence,  not  merely  of  property,  but  of  public 
worfhip,  of  domeftic  comforts,  of  ufeful  labour, 
of  the  perfonal  rights  of  the  hufbandman  and  me- 
chanick— rights  which  infinitely  furpafs  all  pro- 
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perty  in  point  of  value,  and  which  it  is  the 
oreateft  boaft  of  our  Conftitution  to  guard  invio- 
late.  Shall  we  be  told  then  that  the  burdens  of 
fuch  a  War  are  likely  to  excite  difcontent  and 
commotion  ?  or,  Can  a  greater  libel  be  uttered 
againft  Englifhmen  than  to  infinuate,  that  they 
would  hefitate  to  face  any  danger,  to  endure  any 
burdens,  or  to  difplay  any  degree  of  energy,  in 
fuch  a  caufe  ? 

The  prediction,  however,  of  numerous  and 
intolerable  burdens  has  happily  been  falfified. 
The  day  which  was  to  produce  fo  fevere  a  trial 
of  the  patience  and  ability  of  the  Country  is  over 
— and  it  has  proved  a  day,  not  of  gloom,  embar- 
raflment,  or  defpondency,  but  of  funlhine.  It 
has  difplayed  the  flcurifliing  date  of  our  revenue, 
and  the  exidence  of  ample  refources  for  the  pro- 
fecution  of  the  War,  without  diftreffing  the 
labouring  part  of  the  community.  Such  facul¬ 
ties  have  been  difplayed  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  War,  as  even  to  prevent  our  patriotifm 
from  being  put  to  the  ted.  The  plans  which 
diftinguifhed  that  day  were  indeed  fo  fatisfadlory, 
that  thofe  whofe  habit  it  is  to  reprefent  every 
meafure  of  Adminidration  in  the  mod  unfavour¬ 
able  light,  found  it  neceffary  for  their  own  credit 
to  bellow  their  applaufe  on  the  occafion.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  perfons  whofe  minds  were  before 
alarmed  at  the  phantom  they  had  formed,  are  at 
length  relieved  from  their  apprehenfions ;  if  nor, 
they  may  find  a  much  more  effectual  way  of 
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obviating  the  danger  they  apprehend,  than  by 
proclaiming  it  aloud  in  the  dreets  and  market¬ 
places.  It  would  be  abundantly  more  effectual 
for  that  purpofe,  were  they  ferioufly  and  deadily 
to  employ  themfelves  in  cultivating  a  difpofition 
for  harmony  and  union,  and  a  fpirit  of  activity 
and  exertion,  in  fupport  of  tha  War — in  keeping 
up  the  perfuafion  of  the  neceffity  of  its  be¬ 
ing  purfued  with  vigour  and  alacrity — in  drength- 
ening  the  hands  of  Government — in  affiding 
the  Magiftratc  to  enforce  the  Laws  againd  all  who 

attempt,  under  whatever  pretences,  to  didurb  the 
public  order — and  in  difcouragmg  that  enormous 
licentioufnefs  which  dilgraces  the  prefs,  and  which, 
more  than  any  thing  elfe ,  endangers  the  Conjlitution . 

The  things  that  are  moil  valuable  and 
ufeful  in  themfelves  are  the  mod  dangerous  in 
the  abufe  ;  and  if  ever  Britain  fhould  lofe  her 

i 

Conditution,  it  will  be  by  means  of  the  Press. 
It  is  only  from  this  rampart  of  our  rights  and 
liberties  that  we  are  afiailable  ;  and  from  hence 
the  mod  dedruCtive  artillery  is  incefTantly  play¬ 
ing  on  the  very  foundations  of  our  fecurity.  It 
is,  indeed,  difficult  to  obferve  the  daring  or  the 
infidious  malignity  by  which  many  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  prefs  are  didinguifned,  without 
entertaining  a  ferious  apprehenfion,  that  the  order 
of  things  mud  be  very  precarious,  which  may  be 
thus  infulted  and  attacked  with  impunity.  The 

vad 
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vaft  quantity  of  malignant  poilon  which  is 
oonftantly  poured  into  the  public  mind,  cannoo 
fail  at  length  to  produce  a  pernicious  effect : — 
adminiftered  in  every  mode  of  preparation  of 
which  the  prefs  is  fufceptible,  from  the  rude 
undifguifed  form  of  the  incendiary  Hand-bill,  to 
the  more  elegant  decoction  of  a  Review,  it  muft 
by  degrees  corrupt  the  fyftem.  The  operation 
may,  indeed,  be  very  gradual,  and  almoft  imper¬ 
ceptible  ;  but  in  a  moment  of  fermentation  or 
convulfion  the  accumulated  effect  may  befuddenly 
fatal.  There  are,  indeed,  tnofe  who,  relying  on 
the  goodnefs  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  and  on 
the  attachment  which  the  People  difplay  in  its 
favour,  are  deftitute  of  all  fear  of  its  being  in¬ 
jured  by  fuch  caufes.  Seeing  ic  “  enthroned  in 
“  the  hearts  of  Englifhmen,”  they  think  it  proof 
againft  the  arts  of  fedition,  and  the  machinations 
of  confpiracy.  They  dread  nothing  but  the  effect 

of  a  neceUdry  tax  in  a  neceffary  War  *,  and  they 
laugh  at  the  alarm  of  thofe  who  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  unite  in  aid  of  the  Magiftracy  and  of  the 
Laws,  when,  in  purfuance  of  the  Conventional 
Decrees  promifing  Fraternity  and  Afijftance  to  ail 
People  difpofed  to  revolt  againft  their  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Jacobinical  Rulers  of  France  open¬ 
ly  conlpired  with  the  traitorous  fubjects  of 
England  for  the  fubverfion  of  our  Conftitu- 
tion — when  Clubs  were  formed  in  almoft 
-every  parilh  to  give  effeft  to  fuch  confpiracy 
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—and  when  indefatigable  pains  were  taken,  and 
had  long  been  taken,  with  evident  fuccefs,  not 
only  to  excite  the  defperate  and  abandoned,  but 
to  convince  the  induftrious  Million,  that  a  better 
(late  of  things  could  eafily  be  obtained  than  one 
founded  on  their  ill-requited  labour,  and  cemented 
by  the  fweat  of  their  brows. 

Admirable  as  is  the  Conftitution,  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  thofe  who  would  truft  its  fecurity  to  the 
protection  of  its  own  excellence,  rather  than  to 
that  of  the  Laws,  favours  much  more  of  trea¬ 
chery,  or  at  lead  of  inconfiderate  rafhnefs,  than  of 
rational  and  Heady  attachment.  Mad  indeed 
would  be  the  individual  who,  relying  on  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  his  health,  fhould  rufh  into  the  midft  of 
contagion.  The  body  politic,  like  the  body  na¬ 
tural,  is  full  of  juices,  which,  in  the  moft  per¬ 
fect  Hate,  are  eafily  fufceptible  of  contamination. 
Thefocial  fyftem,  howeverperfeft,  requires  for  its 
prefervation  the  conflant  fupport  of  that  legal 
authority  on  which  it  is  founded  : — deprived 
thereof  it  would  tend  di redly  towards  diffolution. 
Vain  would  be  the  wiled  provisions  for  individual 
fecurity,  if  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
were  left  expofed  to  the  inroads  of  licentioufnefs 
and  diforder.  At  all  times,  therefore,  feditious 
pra&ices  call  for  the  vigilance  and  the  vengeance 
of  the  Laws  \  but  at  the  prefent  moment,  when  Se¬ 
dition, 
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dition, encouraged  by  unlimited  fuccefs  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  country,  rears  its  audacious  ere  ft  much 
higher  than  ever,  and,  in  the  boldaefs,  malignity, 
and  extent  of  its  projects,  greatly  exceeds  all  for¬ 
mer  daring — at  fuch  a  moment,  every  friend, 

not  merely  of  the  Conftitution,  but  of  Order  and 
Society,  is  called  upon  to  lend  his  watchfulnels 
and  his  aid  in  lupport  of  the  common  caufe. 
No  pains  are  fpared— no  artifice  is  negiedted — to 

fubvert  the  ancient  and  noble  edifice  of  Britifh 
greatnefs  and  felicity.  There  is  no  fhape  which 
Sedition,  the  Arch-Fiend  of  Society,  does  not 
aftume,  to  effedt  this  deftrudtive  purpofe.  Pro¬ 
teus-like,  he  varies  his  form  with  the  greateft 
facility.  Now,  the  daring  Confpirator,  defying 
the  Laws,  braving  the  Legislature,  and  courdng 
profecution;— then,  the  wily  Incendiary,  inflaming 
the  pafiions  of  the  profligate,  deluding  the  firm* 
pli  city  of  the  young,  the  ignorant  *  and  unwary, 
and  infufing,  by  every  channel  that  malicious  in¬ 
genuity  can  difeover,  reftleffnefs  and  difeontent ; 
— next,  the  fpecious  Reformer,  pro  felling  an 
e.nthufiaftic  regard  for  i  he  Conftitution, but  calling 
for  reforn)  with  a  view  to  fubvcrfion  ; — and 
anon,  the  bold  Innovator,  difplaying  ideal  forms 
of  fpcculative  perfedtion,  to  enfnare  us  to  quit  our 
folid  hold  of  fubftamial  feiiciry.  If  to  repel 
thefe  manifold  attacks — thtfe  unceafing  attempts 

*  Imperl (os  ani?nos  impellers , ’ ’ 
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to  demolifh  by  force,  or  to  undermine  by  artifice, 
the  Conftitution  fhould  refort  to  the  protection  of 
the  Laws,  every  obftacle  that  can  be  devifed  is 
thrown  in  its  way  to  deprive  it  of  that  advantage ; 
— every  topic  of  a  popular  nature  is  employed 

to  render  the  adminiftration  of  the  moft 
eftential  branch  of  criminal  jultice  odious  or 
fufpeded  :  the  rights  of  juries — the  freedom  of  the 
prefs — the  liberty  of  the  fubjecl — thefe,and  many 
other  topics  are  grofsly  perverted,  to  favour  the 
efcape  of  ftirrers-up  of  fedition  from  punifhtnent* 
The  common  felon  is  left  to  the  regular  and 
ordinary  courfe  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  but 
the  offender  who  attempts  to  poifon  the  very 
fources  of  our  fecurity,  is  fare  to  find  patrons 
whofe  countenance  makes  him  bold,  and  whofe 
shifting  hand  attends  him  through  every  ftage 
of  the  proceedings.  Mo  abfurdity  is  too  grofs  to 
be  urged  in  his  behalf  ;  and  though  he  fhould 
have  no  other  defence  than  that  he  did  not  com- 
pofc,  but  only  adminifter  the  poifon,  even  fuch 
a  defence,  infulting  as  it  is  to  common  fenfe,  is 
gravely  and  (trenuoufiy  enforced  by  every  pofti- 
ble  perverfion  both  of  law  and  reafon.  And 
fhould  a  Jury  (neither  mified  by  the  arts  of 
iophiftry,  nor  obliged,  after  a  long  ftruggle,  to 
yield  to  the  invincible  obftinacy  of  a  difaffedted 
interloper)  fupport  the  Conftitution  by  their 

verdidl. 
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verdict*,  the  fpiritof  fedition,  untameable  as  it  is 
defperate,  exults  in  difgrace  and  punifhment, 
and  from  the  depths  of  a  prifon  ifiues  freih 
libels,  more  inflammatory  than  the  firft,  and 
aftedts  to  triumph  over  the  juftice  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  f .  1 

To 


*  Several  recent  verdicts  have  intercepted  the  progrefs  of 
JuxVice  againd  offenders  who  had  pubiifhed  libels  of  the 
mod  flagrant  kind,  of  the  defign  and  tendency  of  which  to 
excite  a  fpirit  of  difaffe&ion  to  lawful  authority  no  man  in  the 
country  entertains  the  lead  doubt.  Such  verdifls  are  alarming 
mementos  of  the  infecurity  of  every  thing  that  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  dear  to  Englifhmen  ;  for  they  prove,  that  the  exig¬ 
ence  of  the  State  cannot  depend  upon  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  They  afford  triumph  to  fedition,  and  encouragement 
to  revolt.  Every  fuch  verditt  is  infinitely  more  alarming  than 
a  defeat  either  by  fea  or  land. — In  vain  lhall  our  fleets  and 
armies  defend  us  againd  foreign  enemies,  if  the  Laws  be  impo¬ 
tent  againd  domedic  traitors.  If  juries  will  not  fupport 
the  Conditution,  of  which  they  form  a  main  pillar,  it  certainlv 
mud  fall  i — but  they  ought  to  confider,  that  they  will  be  buried 
in  its  ruins. 

f  “  They  manage  thefe  matters  better  in**— —  Scotland, 
where  feveral  daring  offenders  of  the  above  clafs  have  been 
lately  fentenced  totranfportation  ;  a  fentence  peculiarly  appofite 
to  fuch  a  cafe.  For  befides  that  a  difpodtion  to  this  offence 
is  remarkably  infe&ious,  and  perfons  contaminated  thereby  are 
indefatigably  active  in  fpreading  the  contagion,  nothing  can  be 
more  jud  and  reafonable  than  that  thofe  who  are  diffatisfied 
with  the  Government  of  a  Country,  and  who  feek  to  fubvert 
it,  fhould  be  difmifled  to  another  region,  where  they  will  neither 
have  an  opportunity  of  effe&uating  their  mifehievous  defigns, 

nor 
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To  crown  all  the  other  fallacies  and  mif- 
representations  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  preju¬ 
dice  the  public  opinion  againft  the  War,  it  is 
charged  with  having  for  its  object  an  interference 
in  the  Government  of  France,  and  with  violating 
thereby  thofe  principles  which  are  eftcntial  to  the 
Independence  of  States.  There  cannot  be  a 
groffer  perverfion  than  is  contained  in  the  above 
ftatement,  in  each  of  its  parts.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  we'  have  been  driven  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  France  ;  but  that  in¬ 
terference,  far  from  being  the  objeft  of  the 
War,  is  reforted  to  as  the  only  means  of  accom-* 
plifhing  fuch  objed.  It  has  been  often  re¬ 
peated,  and  obvious  as  it  is  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
peated  too  often,  that  the  object  of  the  War  is 
security.  This  is  all  we  defire,  for  having 
this  we  have  every  thing;- — but  it  is  indifpenfable> 
for  without  it  we  have  nothing  that  we  can  call 
our  own.  The  fyftem  which  prevails  in  France 
had  endangered  our  fecurity  as  well  as  that  of 
all  Europe  ;  and  we  have  the  teftimony  of  expe¬ 
rience,  luperadded  to  the  evidence  of  realon,  to 
convince  us,  that  the  exigence  of  that  fyftem  is  as 

ncr  vf  corrupting  others  with  their  pernicious  principles.  Were 
the  Legiflature  to  frame  a  law  for  England  upon  this  principle, 
it  would  tend  not  only  to  the  effe&ual  prefervation  of  our  rights 
and  liberties,  but  would  alfo  give  great  fatisfa&ion  to  the  real 
friends  of  law  and  order. 

incompatible 
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incompatible  with  the  fafety  of  neighbouring 
States,  as  with  the  quiet  of  the  country  where  it 
prevails.  We  are  therefore  compelled  by  the 
fupreme  and  paramount  neceffity  of  felf-preferva- 
tion  to  interfere  for  the  demolition  of  fuch  a  fyf- 
tem.  It  is  not  for  the  fake  of  France  but  for  our 
*  Own  fakes  that  we  thus  interfere.  Welhould  not 
pretend  to  a  right  to  infill  that  France  fhall  ceafe 
to  be  a  prey  to  anarchy,  if  that  anarchy  did  not 
difturb  our  own  quiet  and  expofeour  own  fafety. 
It  is  not  its  internal  effedt,  but  its  external  ten* 
dency  which  warrants  us  to  objedt  to  it.  An  in* 
terference  on  thefe  grounds  is  no  officious  inter¬ 
meddling.  Nor  is  it  any  violation  of  the  general 
rights  of  independent  States  to  purfue  that  inter¬ 
ference,  until  the  danger  that  caufed  it  be  entirely 
obviated.  The  man  will  fcarcely  be  faid  to  in* 
fringe  the  general  rights  of  perfonal  liberty  who, 
having  turned  aiide  the  alTaffin’s  dagger,  proceeds 
to  bind  and  fecure  the  villain,  inftead  of  letting 
him  go  at  large  to  feek  for  another  opportunity 
of  effedtuating  his  murderous  delign. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  as  a  general  principle, 
that  one  State  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  another  State*  This  is  a  principle 
which  Ihould  ever  be  held  facred,  and  which  the 
prefent  War  not  only  recognizes  but  defends.  It 
is  effential  to  the  independence  of  nations  ;  but  to 

I  produce 
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*  produce  its  effect,  its  obligation  muft  be  univerfaL 
It  muft  bind  all,  or  it  cannot  protect  any.  The 
State  that  claims  the  benefit  of  its  operation,  muft 
fubmit  to  its  authority.  The  bafis  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  States  is  Equality — that  is,  Equality 
as  to  thofe  rights  which  are  efTential  to  Sove- 
reignty.  But  Equality  of  rights  cannot  exift 
without  reciprocity  of  duties  *.  It  is  neceffary- 
therefore,  in  fupport  of  the  principle  contended 
for,  that  no  Power  fhould  be  fuffered  to  exift 
which  difclaims  its  authority  : — were  it  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  protedfion  of  fuch  a  Power,  it 
would  be  made  the  inftrument  of  its  own  de~ 
ftrudtion.  France  has  renounced  this  principle, 
by  adopting  a  fyftem  of  univerfal  aggrefiion  and 
moleftation,  in  open  and  avowed  defiance  of  the 
rights  of  all  other  independent  nations ;  and  fhe  has 
thereby  not  only  denied  its  authority  in  theory, 
but  has  violated  it  in  practice.  So  grofs  and 
diredt  an  infringement  of  the  right  of  general 
fecurity  has  never  before  exifted  in  fadt,  nor,  pro¬ 
bably,  in  fuppofition.  But  an  eminent  writer  on 
the  Law  of  Nations  (already  quoted),  on  whofe 
authority  our  right  of  interference  with  fo  mif- 
chievous  a  fyftem  was  lately  attempted  to  be 
denied  in  a  Legiflative  Affembly,  has,  with  a 

*  From  a  neceffary  confequence  of  this  Equality,  what  is 
permitted  to  one  is  permitted  to  all— and  what  is  not  permitted 
to  one  is  not  permitted  to  any  other. 

V  a  t  TEL  —  Preliminaries ,  fefl,  i  g. 
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kind  of  prophetic  impulfe,  developed  principles 
which  fully  meet  the  prefent  cafe,and  which  juftify 
both  the  interference  itfelf,  in  the  full  extent  to 
which  it  is  carried,  and  the  Confederacy  formed 
with  a  view  to  provide  effectually  for  future 
fecurity.  This  writer  obferves  generally,  a  In 
“  vain  does  Nature  prefcribe  to  nations,  as 
fc  well  as  to  individuals,  the  care  of  their  felf- 
(f  prefervation,and  of  advancing  their  own  perfec- 
4f  tion  and  happinefs,  if  it  does  not  give  them 
tf  a  right  to  preferve  themfelves  from  every 
“  thing  that  can  render  this  care  ineffectual. 
44  It  is  this  right  of  prefervation  from  all  injury 
44  that  is  called  the  right  of  fecurity”  The  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  right  of  fecurity,  he  afferts 
produces  the  right  of  re 0 {lance— of  obtain¬ 
ing  reparation — and  of  inflicting  punifhment ; 

- — 46  which  proportions,”  he  fays,  44  are  fo  many 
44  principles  that  furnifh  various  foundations  for 
*c  a  juft  War.”  But  with  the  cleared  infight  in¬ 
to  futurity  he  could  not  have  produced  any  thing 
more  applicable  to  fubfiftihg  circumftances  than 
what  follows  : 

<c  In  fhort,  the  offended  has  a  right  to  provide 
u  for  his  fecurity  for  the  future,  and  to  punifh  the 
44  offender,  by  inflicting  upon  him  a  pain  capable 
4<  of  deterring  him  afterwards  from  the  like  at- 
14  tempts,  and  of  intimidating  thofe  who  fhall 
4C  be  tempted  to  imitate  him.  He  may  even,  if 
4 4  neceflary,  put  the  aggreffor  out  of  the  condi- 
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“  tion  to  injure  him.  He  makes  ufe  of  his  right 
**  in  all  thefe  meafures,  when  guided  by  reafon ; 
and  if  any  evil  refults  from  it  to  him  who  lays 
him  under  the  neceffity  of  adting  thus,  he  can 
€t  accufe  none  but  his  own  injuflice. 

If  then  there  be  any  where  a  nation  of 
(i  lefs  and  mifchievous  difpofition,  always  ready  to 
“  injure  others ,  to  traverfe  their  defigns,  and  to 
raise  domestic  troueles  ;  it  is  not  to  be 
€t  doubted,  that  all  have  a  right  to  join,  in  order 
to  reprefs,  chaftife,  and  put  it  ever  after  out  of 
“  its  power  to  injure  them.” 

Vattel,  Book  I.  C.  4. 

\  ... 

Without,  however,  the  weight  of  fuch  autho¬ 
rity,  it  is  felf-evident,  that  to  preferve  the  princi¬ 
ple  which  denies  the  right  of  one  State  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  domefti<?  concerns  of  another,  we 
muft  except  from  its  operation  a  Ration  of  free¬ 
booters  and  incendiaries,  which,  deftitute  of  re¬ 
gular  Government  itfelf,  feeks  to  deprive  every 
other  Country  of  that  advantage.  Of  fuch  an  ex¬ 
ception,  it  may  truly  be  faid,  <f  Exceptio  prohat 
6C  regulam The  application  of  the  principle  to 
fuch  a  cafe  would  foon  reduce  not  only  this,  but 
every  other  principle  of  the  Law  of  Nations  to  a 
dead  letter.  Nor  would  any  thing  further  be 
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wanting  to  give  full  effect  to  the  Decree  oi 
Fraternity — to  the  numerous  other  claims  of 
France  to  give  Law  to  the  whole  world— and 
to  the  important  function  afcribed  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  by  Bant  on }  when,  addrefling  himfelf  to 
that  Auguft  Body,  he  laid,  “  The  National 
iC  Convention  of  France  fhould  be  a  Com- 
mittee  of  InfurreCtion  againfl:  all  the  Kings  in 
“  the  Univerfe.” 


The  general  reafoning  above  reforted  to  ap¬ 
plies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  ftate  of  Euro* 
pean  fociety-,  in  which  it  is  more  particularly  the 
eflential  intereft  of  every  State,  that  other  States 
fhould  be  fubjeCtto  regular  and  eftablilhed  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  for  otherwife  there  would  be  no  fecurity 
whatever  for  the  obfervance  of  the  Conventional 
Law  of  Nations,  and  of  the  Stipulations  of  Treaties, 
Europe  mull  be  confidered  as  a  large  community 
compofed  of  divers  States,  which  are  independent 
of  each  other  in  their  internal  concerns,  but 
intimately  connected  in  refpeCt  of  their  common 
interefts.  Their  mutual  harmony  and  the  welfare 
of  all  ^re  confulted  and  promoted  by  fuch  con¬ 
nection,  as  are  the  harmony  and  happinefs  of  in¬ 
dividuals  by  the  connection  arifing  out  of  Society. 
But  the  Governments  at  the  head  of  the  refpec- 
tiye  States  are  the  only  bond  of  their  union,  the 
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■only  inftruments  by  which  that  union  can  be 
formed  and  preferved,and  the  only  fecurity  for  mu¬ 
tual  refpeCt,  and  for  an  adherence  to  engagements. 
If  the  extend ve  territories  of  France  were  to 
be  fwallowed  up  by  the  ocean  which  wafhes 
their  fhores,  the  fyftem  of  Europe  would  be  un¬ 
fettled,  and  its  balance  deftroyed  ;  great  conten¬ 
tion  and  diforder  would  take  place  before  a  new 
balance  could  be  gained,  and  no  State  would  be 
fure  of  preferving  its  proper  weight  in  the  fcale. 
But  the  Anarchy  of  France  is  infinitely  more  in¬ 
jurious  to  other  States  than  her  annihilation  could 
be;  and  it  would  be  productive  of  far  lels  gene¬ 
ral  calamity,  were  the  whole  country  to  be  blotted 
out  from  the  face  of  the  globe,  than  to  become  a 
fource  of  general  confufion  and  revolt— a  burn¬ 
ing  volcano,  inceflantly  diflurbing  other  countries 
by  its  explosions,  and  pouring  forth  its  deftruftive 
lava  in  every  direction. 

In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  interfe¬ 
rence  which  is  cenfured  is  in  the  ftriCteft  fenfe 
juftifiable.  It  is  even  neceffary,  as  well  for  the 
general  fecurity  of  Society,  as  for  that  of  the  Poli¬ 
tical  Syftem  of  Europe.  It  is  neceffary  to  obtain 
a  reafonable  ground  of  expectation  that  we  fhall 
be  fecure  from  future  moleitarion — that  Treaties 
fhall  be  binding,  and  the  Laws  of  Nations  refpe&cd. 
Inftcad  of  being  at  variance  with  any  eftablifhed 
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principle,  it  has  for  its  object  the  prefervation  of 
every  principle  which  is  effential  to  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  States  and  the  exigence  of  civilized 
fociety.  It  was  not  afTumed  until  the  fyflem  a- 
gainft  which  it  is  directed  had  interfered  with  our 
rights  as  an  independent  people*  It  is  the  only 
means  by  which  an  effectual  remedy  can  be  obtained 
for  an  evil  which  expofes  every  thing  that  is  valu¬ 
able  to  Britons,  or  to  mankind,  to  deftrudtion. 
It  goes,  as  every  remedy  ought,  to  the  caufe  of  the 
evil,  and  affords  the  only  chance  of  a  radical  cure* 
Every  other  application  would  operate  only  as  a 
palliative  ;  and  would  at  belt  but  cicatrize  the 
wound,  leaving  it  to  burfl  out  again  with  addi¬ 
tional  violence.  In  fhort,  fuch  interference  is 
the  only  road  to  peace  ;  for  while  the  Jacobin 
fyftem  is  fuffered  to  remain  in  any  form,  peace  is 
evidently  unattainable* 

The  manner  in  which  our  interference  is 
conduced  (as  well  as  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded),  is  precifely  fuch  as  tends 
to  preferve  in  the  moft  effe&ual  way 
the  rights  of  independent  States,  and  even 
thofe  of  France  itfelf.  The  interpofition  which 
we  have  been  compelled  to  make,  is  not  carried 
further  than  the  neceFity  by  which  it  is  created 
and  landtioned.  We  do  not  claim  any  right 
to  dictate  a  Government  to  France.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  exercife  our  o.vn  judgment  re- 
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pefting  the  form  of  Government  which  may 
beft  fuit  that  country,  nor  to  indulge  our 
fpeculations  on  the  queftion,  whether  this  or  that 
form  be  better  or  worfe  as  applied  thereto;  We 
only  infill  that  a  Government,  folid,  liable* 
permanent,  and  refponfible,  lhall  be  fettled  ;  and 
we  admit  that  beyond  this  our  interference 
would  be  an  unjuft  intrufion*  Were  we  to 
affume  a  right  to  eftablifti  the  happinefs  or  the 
liberties  of  France*  we  might  ufe  fuch  a  pretext 
to  cover  our  own  views  of  ambition,  and  fhould 
at  once  deftroy  the  political  freedom  of  thd 
country,  and  endanger  that  of  every  country* 
No  idea  can  be  more  prepofterous  or  arro¬ 
gant  than  that  of  one  State  pretending  to  con¬ 
fer  liberty  on  another.  Such  was  the  malfc 
under  which  the  French  Republicans  carried 
havock,  defolation,  and  dependence,  into  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Savoy  ;  and  every  civilized  State  is  interefted  to 
difclaim  a  principle  which  in  itfelf  is  unjuft* 
and  which  is  fo  liable  to  perverfion. 

Instead  of  ufing  our  interference  to  cover 
pretences  fo  unjuftifiable,  we  employ  it  in  afiift- 
ing  the  loyal  part  of  the  French  Nation  to 

j 

reftore  their  lawful  Government,  and  to  place 
their  lawful  Sovereign  on  the  Throne  of  his  ancef- 
tprs.  This  is  as  confident  with  the  drifted:  princi- 
ciple,  as  it  is  with  the  founded  policy.  The  exiF 

tence 


tehee  of  a  numerous  party  m  that  countfy,  ani¬ 
mated  with  fentiments  of  duty  and  allegiance  to¬ 
wards  their  lawful  Monarch,  and  impatient  for  an 
opportunity  of  giving  full  vent  to  fuch  fenti- 
fnents,  is' fufficiently  evident,  notwithflanding  the 
immenfe  danger  of  appearing  at  ail  adverfe  to  the 
prevailing  fyftem  of  terror,  cruelty,  and  oppref- 
fion.  Even  the  unparalleled  feverity  which  is 
employed  tb  intimidate  and  fupprefs  fuch  a  party, 
proves  it  to  be  both  extenfive  and  formidable  ; 
and  indeed  there  feems  abundant  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  bulk  of  the  Nation  *  is  eager  to 
fly  to  Royalty,  as  the  only  Ihelter  from  the  miferies 
they  endure  !  To  avail  ourfeives  of  fuch  afiifl- 
ance,  to  favour  and  encourage  fuch  a  difpofitionj 
and  to  co-operate  with  fuch  a  party,  inpurfuit  of 
an  objedt  which  is  as  favourable  to  the  happinefs 
of  France  as  it  is  effential  to  our  own  fecurity, 
mult  be  allowed  to  be  as  juftifiable  as  it  is  expe¬ 
dient.  We  alfo  thereby  fecure  an  Ally,  which  at 

a  favourable  moment  may  render  the  moil  effec- 

\ 

tual  affiftance  to  the  common  caufe. 

/ 

It  is  objected,  however,  that  this  is  affording 
affiftance  to  reftore  defpotifm.  In  anfwer  to  this 

✓  i 

*  1  he  expreftion  lt  the  bulk  of  the  nation”  is  not  meant  in  a 
democratical  diforganisting  fenfe,  as  an  abfolute  majority  in 
point  of  numbers  — (though  perhaps  even  in  that  fenfe  the  ob- 
fervation  would  be  juft),  but  in  apolitical  fenfe,  as  denoting  that 
fefle&in  :  part  of  the  nation,  which,  though  not  conftituting  an 
arithmetical  majority,  always  gives  the  tone  and  complexion  to 
the  fentiments  of  the  Multitude  in  an  orderly  ftate  of  fociety. 
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objection  it  might  eafily  be  proved,  that  the  ancient 
Conftitution  of  France  is  not  only  favourable  but 
eftential  to  its  enjoyment  of  a  fuitable  portion  of 
genuine  liberty— that  its  re-eftablifhment  affords 
the  only  meansby  which  that  country  can  hope  for 

X 

a  reftoration  of  order — that,  according  to  a  phrafe 
much  ufed,  it  is  the  only  rallying  point  for  the 
nation — that  its  reftoration  need  not  be  accom- 

*  c 

panied  with  the  return  of  thofe  abufes  which  at¬ 
tended  theadminiftration  of  its  Government,  which 
were  done  away  before  the  Revolution,  and  which 
it  is  the  intereft  of  no  party  to  reftore — and  that, 
independent  of  fuch  advantages,  a  return  of  the 
former  ftate  of  France,  in  exchange  for  the  prefent, 
would  be  unfpeakably  advantageous  in  refpedt  of 
liberty,  order,  fecurity,  and  every  benefit  which 
fociety  can  produce.  But  fuch  confederations  are 
foreign  to  the  prefent  queftion. — We  have  no 
jurifdidtion  to  determine  what  would  be  defpotifm, 
or  what  falutary  freedom  with  regard  to  France  : 

_ nay  Freedom  itfelf  would  be  defpotifm  of  the 

word  kind,  if  impofed  upon  her  at  the  difcretion 
of  ftrangers.  Were  the  Combined  Powers  to. 
afilft  a  Faction  in  introducing  fome  novel  fcheme 
of  Government,  under  pretence  that  it  would  be 
favourable  to  the  happinefs  of  France, they  would 
arrogate  to  themfelves  a  right  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled,  and  which  cannot  exift  confidently 
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with  the  real  interefts  of  Society.  They  cannot 
in  propriety  exert  their  influence  further  than  tor 
the  reftoration  of  the  Government  that  has 
been  fubverted,  and  becaufe  it  is  that  which  has 
been  fubverted— -Were  they  even  to  introduce 
modifications  into  that  Government  (befides  that 
fuch  an  attempt  would  be  propofterous  during  the 
confufion  of  the  prefent  moment),  they  would 
ftep  beyond  the  line  which  they  are  bound  to 
obferve,  and  aflume  a  right  incompatible  with  the 
principle  which  alone  can  warrant,  and  wdiich 
ought  to  limit  their  interference.  But  in  being 
inftrumental  to  the  reftoration  of  the  lawful 
and  ancient  Monarchy,  purely  and  fimply,  they 
violate  no  principle,  they  exercife  no  alarming  in¬ 
fluence,  nor  eftablifli  any  precedent  at  all  dange¬ 
rous  for  the  future.  Their  recommendation  of  that 
Government  is  not  founded  on  an  opinion  that  it 
is  the  belt  Government  for  France,  but  on  the  con- 
fideration  that, being  the  Government  which  was  lad 
eftahjiflied  in  that  country,  it  is  the  only  one 
which  they  can  favour  without  adorning  a  right  of 
deciding  for  f  ranee  in  that  refpedt.  In  aflifting  to 
reftore  it,  they  do  no  more  than  is  confident  with 
honour,  juftice,  and  general  policy— and  what 
it  would  be  for  the  happinefs  and  fecurity 
of  their  own  States  to  be  done  with  refpetfl  to 
themfelves,  if  their  lawful  authority  had  been 
obliged  by  rebellion  to  give  place  to  defolating 
Anarchy.  Should  the  Monarchy  of  France  be 
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reinftated  through  the  interference  of  the'Cbm- 
bined  Powers,  being  founded  in  ancient  rights 
it  would  not  derive  its  authority  from  the 
afliftance  by  which  it  is  reftored,  but  from  ante¬ 
cedent  title,  and  it  would  inftantly  refume  its 
original  independence  with  regard  to  other  States. 
But  were  any  Other  Government  to  arife  under  their 
aufpices  ffuppofing  that  any  other  fyftem  could  be 
tendered  permanent),  the  Government  of  France, 
Inftead  of  being  reftored,  would  in  a  manner  be 
prefefibed  by  a  foreign  force,  and  a  foreign 
influence  niight  be  exerted  to  maintain,  or  to 
modify,  what  it  had  been  the  means  of  efta- 
blifhing  Thus  would  a  manifeft  violation  be 
made  of  the  principle,  that  one  State  has  no  right 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  another 
—the  independence  of  France  would  be  deftroyed 
—that  of  other  countries  fhaken— a  fource  of 
future  difturbanees  and  Revolutions  would  be 
opened — and  the  other  Powers  would  not  only 
defeat  their  grand  objedt  of  eftablifhing  general 
iecurky  on  a  folid  and  permanent  bafls,  but  would 
silfo  introduce  a  precedent  which  might  at  fome 
future  time  be  turned  againfi  them] elves.  In 
fliort,  the  fccurity  of  all  lawful1  Government — • 
the  well-being  of  Society  — the  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  States — the  tepofe  of  Europe  and 
of  mankind — the  intereft  of  the  prefect  age  and 
of  pofteritv,  feetn  to  require,  that  the  French 
Revolution- fhould  be  terminated  by  the  re-efta- 
hi  i  foment  of  that  legitimate  authority,  the  fubver- 
fion  of  which  has  produced  fo  many  calamities. 
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